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DOES POPULAR ACCEPTANCE REQUIRE ABANDONING 
THE VERY PRINCIPLES THAT GOT YOU WHERE YOU ARE? 


It happens in every field. the engineers to make the suspension Saabs range in price from $11,850 for 
A novelist compromises to broaden » more squishy because the the 900 3-door 5-speed to $18,620 for the 
his appeal and get on the best seller list. 44- -olds in the focus groups 4-door 5-speed 16-valve Turbo. Manufa 
sician, instead of following her ‘ prefer it? turer’s suggested retail price. Not includ 
muse, tries to divine what the crowd And: when will Saab start adding ing taxes, license, freight, dealer charges 
like i : ( su those oh- I] designer t es? or options 
pect, is hardly dif lhe answer to all those questions? 
So: when will Saab curb its perfor: = VER! 
mance characteristics to appeal to the ib may sell out. But not in the 
broadest possible market s ? sense implied in all those quenes. Only 
And: tell in the showrooms of our dealers. The most intelligent car ever built. 





The most 
inflammatory question 
of our time. 


“Hey, would you put out that cigarette?” 

Just seven little words. But in today’s over-heated climate of 
opinion, they can make sparks fly. 

For with all the rhetoric about “second-hand smoke,” many 
non-smokers are beginning to feel not just bothered but threat- 
ened by cigarettes. 

And with all the talk about anti-smoking legislation, many 
smokers are beginning to feel threatened by non-smokers. 

This is not exactly a recipe for social harmony. In fact, it’s 
practically a guarantee of further discord. 

Since we have discussed scientific aspects of the “passive 
smoking” controversy in previous messages, we’d like to focus 
here on the social questions. 

Will more confrontation or more segregation produce less 
abrasion? Do we solve anything by creating yet another way to 
divide our society? Shouldn't all of us be wary of inviting govern- 
ment to involve itself further in our private lives? 

At RJ. Reynolds, we see an alternative. 

We think we should start not by raising barriers, but by low- 
ering our voices. We think smokers and non-smokers can work 
out their differences together, in a spirit of tolerance and fairness 
and respect for each other's nights and feelings.We think common 
courtesy can succeed where coercion is bound to fail. 

And maybe, after we have learned peaceful coexistence by 
talking to each other civilly and sensibly, we can apply the same 
approach to our many other problems. 

Because, after all, this is hardly the most inflammatory ques- 
tion of our time. 


Brought to you in the interest of common courtesy by 


R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


© 1985 A J REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO 








TO FIND OUT WHICH RADAR DETECTOR WAS 41, 


WE ASKED THIS 





No one knows more about life 
on the road than America’s profes- 


sional truckers. That’s why drivers 


who count on their equipment for 
their livelihood choose Whistler’ #1. 
The truth is, 


nearly 1 out of 


‘Whistler 5 


WHISTLERS 
2 truckers 
who owna 
radar detector use 


Whistler. Because Whistler works. 


Plain and simple. 
Of course, the truckers aren't 
the only ones who know a good 
thing when they see one. Motor 
Trend magazine chose Spectrum™ 
#1 and called it “A world 
class radar detector” Add 
to that Road & Track mag- 
azine’s “Highly Recommen- 
ded” rating (their highest) 
in this year’s test, and you 
can see why we say 
“Look out for #1.” 


’ . 
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INTRODUCING THB ’85 
WHISTLER LINE 





Now, with our new ’85 line of 
superheterodyne speed radar 
detectors, you can get that same 
kind of performance. Performance 
that not only fits your 
driving needs, but your 


which of our four models 
you choose, you'll get the 
sensitivity Whistler is 
famous for—early warn- 
ing of speed radar trans- 
missions around curves, 
over hills and even 

from behind. 

You'll also get Whistler’s exclu- 
sive Pollution Solution™ which 
eliminates false 
alarms caused by some 
imported radar detec- 
tors, while maintaining 
maximum sensitivity 
at all times. 


REMOTE 


budget as well. No matter 






DISTINGUISHED PANEL OF EXPERTS. 
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WHISTLERS 
WHERE TO LOOK FOR #1 

Go with the best-selling radar 
detector in America, the one the 
experts choose #1. For the dealer 
nearest you, call toll-free 
1-800-531-0004. In Massa- 
chusetts, call (617) 692-3000. 


WHISTLER’ 


LOOKOUT 
FOR #1 








Remember, radar 
detectors are legal in 
18 out of 50 states 


JULY 15, 1985 





TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Steven Spielberg, the Prince 
of Hollywood, “dreams for a living”’ 


As the director of E. T., Jaws and the Indiana Jones adventures, 


Steven Spielberg is the world’s most successful storyteller, 


remaking his youthful fantasies in ways that touch millions of 
born-again children. This summer he is both a new father anda 
godfather mogul to a host of movie projects. Now comes his 
biggest challenge: The Color Purple. See SHOW BUSINESS. 


NATION: Around the U.S., 


celebrants hail the return of the 39 


The hostages come home to a presidential welcome and the glad- 
dening sight of thousands of yellow ribbons. » The crisis is over, 
but its resolution leaves many loose ends and a sense of frustra- 
tion on both the international and domestic fronts. » Over and 
over, the hostages relive their ordeal. » George Bush and Jack 
Kemp make a push for 1988. » California fires ravage the state. 


WORLD: Gorbachev's winds of change: 36 


an elevation, an ouster and a summit 


Gromyko is named Soviet President and is replaced as Foreign 
Minister by a provincial party boss. In a display of his growing pow- 
er, Party Leader Gorbachev ousts former rival Romanov from the 
ruling Politburo. Washington and Moscow quietly announce a No- 
vember summit. » Israel’s labor federation calls a strike to protest 
austerity measures. » Agca says a third Turk was in the square. 
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spondence is lively, 
sexy and long 





government and reli- 
gion may not mix. 


Maya tribes of Central 
America. 


to handle sucha 
confrontation. 
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Our neighborhood is the finest 
in the world. 

But it’s getting a little crowded. 

Years ago, when Gallo first came to California's 
famed Sonoma and Napa growing regions, the neigh- 
borhood wasn't quite so crowded. 

There were the Beaulieus, the Mondavis, and 
the Martinis. 

And just over the hill, lived the Kenwoods. 

But when the rest of the world discovered the 
extraordinary quality of our wine grapes from 
Sonoma County and the Napa V. alley, we had folks 
moving in from just about everywhere. 

Now there are the Heitzes, and the Jordans, 
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and the Montelenas, and some folks with rather 
odd names, like the Duckhorns, and the Stag’s Leaps. 
Yet today, even though there are more folks 
around, Gallo still makes more wine with premium 
Sonoma and Napa grapes than any other vintner. 
And we still continue to experiment with 
new strains of varietal grapes, better methods of 
growing our grapes, and improved harvesting and 
winemaking techniques, as we have since we first 
came here. 
Because were never satisfied with being just 
the same as folks next door. Today's Gallo. 
We want to keep fac 
improving the neighborhood. 


ALetter from the Publisher 


his week’s cover story on Filmmaker Ste- 

ven Spielberg is TIME’s third cover-length 
look at the Hollywood superczar and his work 
But it is the first appearance of Spielberg him- 
self on the cover. For a 1975 account of the 
making of Jaws, his first megahit, the cover 
honors went to Bruce, the mechanical great 
white shark. A second, planned cover, in 1982, 
heralding E.T7. The Extra-Terrestrial and Pol- 
tergeist, was bumped at the last minute when 
British troops landed on the Falkland Islands, 
though a long story ran inside. In the three 
years since E.7, notes Senior Writer Richard 
Corliss, who wrote both this week’s cover story 
and the 1982 piece, Spielberg has become even 
more successful and influential. “He is Holly- 
wood’s most powerful mini-mogul,” says Cor- 
liss. “With the release of The Goonies and Back 
to the Future, we thought it the right time to 
catch up with this boy whirlwind and see 
where he was going. It turns out to be where he 
came from: back to his childhood,” 

Reporting on Spielberg's life and work is indeed a process of 
re-entering the world of youth, says Show Business Correspon- 
dent Denise Worrell. “Once Steven's your friend, you're one of the 
goonies. I heard him say to someone, ‘Good friends like us will 
stick like tar.’ That’s Steven, he believes in blood brothers. He 
makes you think of secret childhood rites and solemn oaths of 
friendship.” Worrell spent long hours on the set to get an inside 





Kennerly watches Spielberg work 


look at Spielberg’s new film The Color Purple, 
and his upcoming TV series Amazing Stories 
She interviewed him over a period of two weeks, 
and talked with dozens of his friends and asso- 
ciates. She also went to Coldwater Canyon to 
visit with Actress Amy Irving, the mother of 
Spielberg's newborn son Max Samuel, three 
days before the baby was due 

TIME Photographer David Hume Kenner- 
ly took the cover picture for this issue and 
many of the other photos for the story (includ- 
ing an exclusive one of Baby Max and his 
proud parents). Says he: “I don’t recall dealing 
with anybody, in government and politics or in 
Hollywood, who was as cooperative as Spiel- 
berg. He is a very private person who doesn't 
normally allow the press into his life. And he 
was extremely busy. But he constantly took 
time out for us.” 

The assignment was an especially intrigu- 
ing one for Kennerly, who had just completed 
a nine-month fellowship in film directing at Los Angeles’ 
American Film Institute. “When Spielberg invited me to shoot 
on the set of The Color Purple,” says Kennerly, “1 watched 
very carefully how he went about his directing. It was the best 
possible graduation present.” 
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ONE PICTURE 
ISWORTH 
ATHOUSAND 
HAMBURGERS 


Wendy's has discovered there's an art to selling hamburg 
ers. When Wendy's in Cincinnati decided to help local 
artists, they developed a calendar which featured paintings 
of scenes of the city, like the one pictured here. The calen 
dar was sold for $1.19 in 26 of its Cincinnati restaurants 
Wendy's donated 10* to the Cincinnati Commission on the 
Arts for each calendar sold. The calendar sales improved 
Wendy's image in the community and produced $2,000 
for the Commission 

From Wendy's to Flanigan’s Furniture Inc., the Business 
Committee for the Arts is helping companies of all sizes 
discover that supporting the arts can paint a nice picture 
for their business. The Business Committee for the Arts 
can show you how collaboration with the arts can 
enhance your company’s image, benefit your employees 
and offer tax advantages. Call them 

You'll find your interest repaid a thousand times 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS « SUITE 510 
1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N_Y. 10019 « (212) 664-0600 


TIME, JULY 15, 1985 


How ho 
holding costs 


The rate of increase in health 
care costs is at its lowest point in over 
20 years—4.5% in 1984 compared with 
10.2% in 1983. 

Hospital admissions are down. 
Hospital employment is down. Patient 
length-of-stay is down. 

Cost containment is working 
for many reasons. The new prospec- 
tive pricing system under Medicare pro 
vides new incentives to control costs. 
Employers active in health care coali- 
tions and preferred provider organiza 
tions (PPOs) are getting cost-saving 
results for their companies. 

Never have we experienced 
such rapid and dramatic changes in 
health care. And the nation’s 6,000 hos- 
pitals keep responding with new ways 
to keep the highest quality of care 
affordable. 

New ideas for a changing market. 

Outpatient care is a major 
trend today, and a major cost saver. 

Hospitals report an increase of 
about one million outpatient visits in 
1984—either at the hospital itself, or at 
a free-standing hospital satellite facil 
ity. Outpatient treatment today includes 
a variety of surgical procedures formerly 
handled on an inpatient basis, as well 
as minor illness and injuries. 

A suburban Chicago hospital, 
for example, opened an Immediate Care 
Center 11 miles from its main facility. 
Staffed by 24 physicians, it offers care 
in 12 specialties. Emergency care for 
non-critical injuries is handled with 
outa “facilities fee” typically charged 
at a hospital emergency room. 

Home health care programs 
are now offered by 42% of hospitals— 
a 17% increase since 1983. These 
include day care for the elderly and 
home nursing, but also a growing 
number of self-help programs 

A St. Louis hospital dev cloped 
the Pulmonary Home Care Program. 


Patients suffering from chronic pulmo- 


nary disease learn how to help them 
selves avoid respiratory attacks. Eighty 
percent of patients completing the pro 
gram have lowered their cost of care. 


Sharing technology and talents. 

Over 75% of America’s hos 
pitals participate in sharing programs. 
Blood banks, laboratories and electronic 
data are a few of the most commonly 
shared services. 

Sharing costly equipment 
saves money for many hospitals. Recent 
examples include three Atlanta hospi 
tals sharing a $3 million nuclear 
magnetic resonance machine, and in 
Memphis a joint effort between 33 phy 
sicians and six hospitals to purchase a 
lithotripter—a machine used to elimi 
nate kidney stones without surgery. 

[he trend to multi-hospital 
systems allows member hospitals the 
shared services of technical and man 
agement personnel as well as shared 
purchasing for greater economy 


Holding labor costs down. 

Total hospital employment 
was down 2.3% in 1984 (73,000 staff), 
and labor expense increased only 
3.5% for the period compared with 
9.4% in 1983. 

Many hospitals are introduc 
ing “cooperative care’} where patients 
do more to care for themselves, or have 
family members participating in hos 
pital care. A Miami hospital is proving 
that patients can take greater part in 
everything from recordkeeping to 
assisting with equipment in the Pain 
Treatment Center. Cooperative care at 
a diabetes unit of an Indiana hospital 
has helped reduce length-of-stay from 
9.1 to 7.4 days. 

Working together. 

As our health care delivery 
system takes new shape, hospitals are 
taking new initiatives. 


spitals are 


down. 


Quality of care, incorporating 
the latest medical advances, remains the 
highest priority. And to keep the cost 
affordable, hospitals are working 
together with empl »yers, Insurers, ZOV 
ernment and consumers 

We have learned that there 
is not one simple answer to cost 
control, but that today’s hospitals have 
many answers. 

For more examples of what 
hospitals are doing, 
our latest brochure, “The Changing 
American Hospital” to: American 
Hospital Association, P.O. Box 802131, 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 


write fora copy of 


American Hospital Association 


AA 





It's the will to win. 
It makes Hilton America’s Business Address. 











Hilton 
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ALABAMA 
Huntsville 
Huntsville Hilton 
ARKANSAS 


No. Little Rock 
Riverfront Hilton Inn 
FLORIDA 
Altamonte Springs 
Altamonte Springs Hilton 
& Towers 
Clearwater Beach 
Hilton Inn 
Daytona Beach 
Daytona Hilton 
Deertield 
Deerfield Beach Hilton 
Fort Lauderdale 
Fort Lauderdale 
Beach Hilton Inn 
Fort Lauderdale Area/ 
Hollywood 
Hollywood Beach Hilton 
Gainesville 
Gainesville Hilton 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Airport Hilton 
Jacksonville Hilton 
Longboat Key (Sarasota) 
Longboat Key Hilton Inn 
Melbourne 
Melbourne Beach Hilton 
Melbourne Hilton 
At Rialto Place 
Miami 
Miami Airport Hilton 
& Marina 
Miami Beach 
Fontainebleau 
Hilton Resort 
Orlando 
Hilton Inn Florida Center 
Hilton Inn Gateway 
Hilton Inn - Orlando 
Hilton at Walt Disney 
World Village 
(Lake Buena Vista) 


FLORIDA 
Palm Beach 
Palm Beach 
Airport Hilton 
Palm Beach Hilton 
Palm Beach Area/ 
Jupiter Beach 
Jupiter Beach Hilton 
Palm Beach Area/ 
Riviera Beach 
Hilton Inn of 
The Palm Beaches 
on Singer Island 
Pensacola 
Pensacola Hilton 
St. Petersburg Beach 
Hilton Inn 
Sanibel Island 
Hilton Inn 
Tampa 
Tampa Airport Hilton 
Tampa Hilton 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Atlanta Airport Hilton 
Atlanta Hilton & Towers 
Northlake Hilton Inn 
Northwest Atlanta 
Hilton Inn 
Augusta 
Augusta Hilton 


Jekyll Island 


Hilton Inn 
Macon 
Macon Hilton 
Savannah 
DeSoto Hilton 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 
Alexandria Hilton 
& Convention Centre 


Baton Rouge 
Baton Rouge Hilton 
Lalayette 
Lafayette Hilton 
& Towers 
Lake Charles 
Hilton Inn 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
Airport Hilton 
New Orleans Hilton 


Riverside & Towers 
MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi 
Biloxi Hilton 
Columbus 
Hilton Inn 


ES 
Reservations 
Call Hilton Reservation Service 
(Consult Your White Pages 
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Letters 


Reign of Terror 


To the Editors 
The TWA plane hijack [NATION, June 
24] is another in a long line of events that 


show the U.S. has become the target of 


spies and terrorists. Unfortunately, we lack 
the national will to retaliate. Turning the 
other cheek only invites further terrorism 
Our Government needs more guts 
Hugh M. Smith 
Asheville, N.C. 


No one asks why the U.S. is the target 
of terrorism. Perhaps it is because we 
flaunt our power shamelessly all over the 
globe. It does not occur to Americans that 
the world sees us as an arrogant, egomani- 
acal giant without a soul. Now we are an- 
gry that some little people we do not con- 
sider to be in our class have found our 
weak spot. President Carter deserves an 
apology. Our Government needs some 
lessons in humility 

Ida B. Peet 
Hilton, N.Y 





If your story on the hijacking of TWA 
Flight 847 had merely said an American 
hostage was murdered, I would have be- 
lieved it. You did not have to show the 
battered body of Navy Diver Robert 
Stethem stretched out on a table 

Dennis K. Sullivan 
Roanoke, Va 


You spoke of military retaliation spe- 


cifically against Iran as being an act of 


war. But kidnaping and killing Ameri- 
cans are also warlike actions. If we do not 
retaliate against those who are responsi- 
ble, either directly or indirectly, for ter- 
rorist acts, we fail to uphold the principles 
our country represents 
Kyle Wadsworth 
Hacienda Heights, Calif. 


I understand the sorrow and rage of the 
American people. But as a Lebanese citi- 
zen, I resent the U.S. approach to Middle 
East problems. The hijacking of Flight 847 
was unfortunate, but a U.S. policy of strik- 


ing back at the unidentified perpetrators, 
who are supported by a large segment of the 
Lebanese people, would only increase the 
hatred of everything American. A better so- 
lution would be a more evenhanded ap- 
proach to the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
Fadi Khaled Agha 
Washington, D.C. 


Mengele Manhunt 
The mystery of Josef Mengele 
[WORLD, June 24] seems to have been 
solved to everyone’s advantage. Those 
who sought revenge have learned that 
he died by drowning. Those appalled by 
the thought of a 74-year-old man being 
tried for crimes four decades old have 
been spared the spectacle. And now the 
$3.4 million bounty can be spent on 
some humanitarian purpose. Let us 
hope the funders of this fortune will rise 

to the occasion 

Russell Warren Howe 
Seoul 


The person who would protect and 
hide a man like Mengele from arrest 
should be considered an accomplice in the 
crimes that were committed 

Alandra S. Ruland 
Houston 


Otto Friedrich [ESSAY, June 24] is 
wrong to assume that Mengele endured 
mental torment during his years tn Brazil 
Anyone who would dream of committing 
the atrocities that Mengele carried out 
does not have a conscience that would 
plague him. More important, the primary 
purpose of bringing Mengele and other 
Nazi war criminals to trial is not to 
achieve revenge. Rather it is to prove 
once more that the Holocaust was a grim 
reality that must not happen again 

Gregg Martin Ficks 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 


The Latin title of your Essay “Men- 
gele: Non Requiescat in Pace’ is incorrect 
According to the intention of the author, 
it should be either “Non Requiescit in 
Pace” (He Does Not Rest in Peace) or 
“Ne Requiescat in Pace” (May He Not 
Rest in Peace). The negation of a subjunc- 
tive like requiescat is ne in this case. The 
negation non goes generally with an indic- 
ative like requiescit 

Martin Van Pinxteren 

Deurne, the Netherlands 

TEMPUS errati paenitet. (TIME regrets 
the error.) 


Princely Reply 

A letter was published in your column 
[LETTERS, May 20] from a Cambodian 
reader who said she was irritated by my 
hopeless attitude and tone when I dis- 
cussed my country’s tragic situation 
“Prince Sihanouk should instill more con- 
fidence in his people, especially Cambodi- 
an youths. I have faith that my people will 
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“Out of 100, 
maybe 200 shots, 
there’ll be one 
image, one 
moment, when 
everything is 
perfect. That’s the 
moment I don’t 
want to miss” 


From now on, LIFE Magazine has an 
unusual new section you won't want 
to miss. NEWSBEAT. A candid look 
at the most fascinating —and talked- 
about—events of the month. Each 


photograph picture-perfect —true to 
the LIFE tradition. NEWSBEAT. 
New from 


the world’s 


Every month 
in LIFE. 





| survey 
photojournal. 


always know who they are,” she wrote. 
Lest there be any misunderstanding, I 
want to assure your reader that I believe 
Cambodians will always remember who 
they are. But I am certain that Viet Nam 
wants to destroy the Khmer identity and 
make our nation a Vietnamese province. I 
cannot deceive my compatriots by with- 
holding the truth about the dimensions of 
our problem. I beseech the international 
community to come to the aid of the 
Khmer nation. It is in mortal danger 
Norodom Sihanouk 
Pyongyang, North Korea 


Health and Happiness 


The belief that attitude affects the 
prognosis of a patient with a serious dis- 
ease [MEDICINE, June 24] is somewhat 
akin to a child’s belief in magic. We mor- 
tals like to think we have some control 
over our body’s mortality. Unfortunately, 
this is not true. The harmful side effect of 
this controversy is, as you noted, the pa- 
tient’s double setback. He suffers physi- 
cally from the disease and psychologically 
from his disappointment that his efforts to 
think positively were in vain. 

Debra Roman 
Teaneck, N.J. 


TIME says I cured myself of spinal ar- 
thritis by “adopting a healthy mental atti- 
tude, laughing a lot and taking vitamin 
C.” Incomplete. TIME should have added 
that I give primary credit to my physi- 
cian. He encouraged me to believe I was a 
respected partner in the program of re- 
covery, and he recognized the importance 
of the patient's own psychological re- 
sources. Nothing was done that did not 
have his full support. I agree that attitudes 
are no substitute for competent medical 
attention, but confidence in oneself and in 
the doctor can help create an environ- 
ment in which medical science can do its 
best. I doubt that there is a physician in 
the country who minimizes the impor- 
tance of the will to live in patients being 
treated for life-threatening illness. Serious 
disease requires a full mobilization of re- 
sources, including thosé that medical sci- 
ence offers and those of the patient’s own 
healing system 

Norman Cousins 
School of Medicine, UCLA 
Los Angeles 


The study on mental attitudes and 
cancer was incomplete. In this particular 
psychological information was 
gathered at only one point, very shortly 
after patients discovered that they were 
expected to die or suffer a relapse from 
their cancer. Somehow the researchers 
never considered that the patients’ emo- 
tional state may change dramatically in 
the following months. From my own re- 
search with exceptional cancer survivors, 
I know that profound psychological 
change is possible, especially when the 
patient is confronted with a life-threaten- 





Letters 


ing illness. As one survivor in my sample 

said, “It was either change or die. I learn 
quickly with that kind of stimuli.” 

Paul C. Roud, Ed D. 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 


Below the Salt 


At last you publish a story on the dete- 
riorating monuments of the pharaohs 
[ENVIRONMENT, May 27], and you treat it 
casually and banally. I am disappointed. 
You say that “Egyptologists the world 
over are alarmed at the pace of the de- 
cay.” Yet you neglect to point out that 
there is a vast difference between lip ser- 
vice and genuine concern. Experience 
tells that a number of these Egyptologists 
either are part of the problem or are ag- 
gravating the situation. At the Egyptian 
Museum in Cairo, for example, hundreds 
of delicate objects are buried under rubble 
or soil wet from sewage seepage. You are 
optimistic when you report that many of 
the reliefs will be gone in 200 years. A bet- 
ter estimate is 100 years, maximum. 

You make much of the threat of salt 
and moisture to the monuments. While 
this is a real danger, it is minor compared 
with the damage caused by neglect, abuse 
and man. At the tomb of Nefertari, the 
presence of press photographers, TV cam- 
era crews and state visitors, the last being 
former President Jimmy Carter, all con- 
tribute to deterioration. 

You also overlooked the catastrophic 
effect of urbanization on our monuments. 
Important sites, like the ancient city of 
Faiyum, have been excavated, replaced 
by other buildings or left to deteriorate 
among the rushes, weeds and burst sewer 
pipes. When this is the kind of care our 
national heritage receives, how do we jus- 
tify such great concern over minor issues | 
like the threat of salt? 

Feisal A, Esmael, Scientific Adviser 
Egyptian Antiquities Organization 
Cairo 


Soccer Slaughter 


Unfortunately, the riot at the Brussels 
soccer game [WORLD, June 10] has plenty 
of precedents. In A.D. 59 the amphithe- 
ater at Pompeii was the scene of a historic 
riot among spectators at a gladiatorial 
contest in which a large number of the 
victims were visiting fans from Nuceria, 
a neighboring, rival city. On that occa- 
sion, the Roman Senate as a punishment 
banned all gladiatorial contests in Pom- 
peii for ten years. Perhaps similar mea- 
sures should be used again if modern 
crowd violence persists. 

Dick Hamer 
Melbourne 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Celebrity Eurosport 


Alter your ego. 


That wedge-shaped streak of silver and black is a 1985 
Eurosport. A front-drive sports sedan with the look of a winner. 
And the performance to back it up. 

Its available Multi-Port Fuel-Injected V6 can put you at 
50 MPH in 7.1 seconds. Yet its refined interior will 
make you comfortable behind the wheel. As will 
Eurosport's gas-charged struts, shocks and 
hydraulic engine-mounting system, all designed to 
help reduce noise and suspension stress. And the 
stress ON yOu 

If your life-style’s cramped by a car you've 
outgrown, move up to Eurosport. A Chevrolet 
Celebrity that will alter your idea of what your 
next car can be 

Not to mention alter your ego 

And at your Chevrolet dealer's, financing or 
leasing your new Celebrity is as easy as saying 
GMAC 





In Missouri: The Cicada’s Song 


TT hear people talk down 
at the café, you'd think 
we were being invaded by 
hostile aliens from a grade-B 
science fiction movie. A new 
brood of 13-year cicadas, es- 
timated to be in the millions, 
has crawled up out of the 
ground in a big part of the 
country’s midsection. Its 
members are trying their 
wings, singing like crazy and 
mating in a very public way. 
In a few weeks they will die 
off and be gone, but for now 
they are quite the topic of 
conversation. 

There are annual cica- 
das all over the U.S. Most 
people call them dog-day ci- 
cadas, and their buzzy song 
is a part of the sound of late 
summer, like those of katy- 
| dids and whippoorwills. But 
in the Eastern half of the country at long 
intervals early in the summer, periodic ci- 
cadas emerge from the ground where, in 
their juvenile form, they have been feed- 
ing on the sap of tree roots. All cicadas in 
a particular region are presumed to be of 
the same origin and appear in synchrony 
in early summer. In Northern states and 
along the eastern edge of the Great Plains, 
they appear every 17 years; in the South- 
ern and Mississippi valley states, it takes 
13 years for a new brood to emerge. 

These periodic cicadas are not so big 
as the common annual variety, but they 
are large as bugs go, broad, sturdy and 
nearly two inches in length. They have 
| black bodies and huge showy wings that 
look like they are made of isinglass, deli- 
cately veined and edged in brilliant or- 
ange. Their legs are orange too. Their big, 
bulging eyes are deep red, and each is cen- 








lar bugs, and their appearance is exuber- 
ant and exciting, a marvel, a celebration. 
Their presence is a reminder that there 
are other life cycles than ours, other 
rhythms of living than the human one. 
When they first come out of the 
ground, they are still wearing their gold- 
en-brown nymphal skins, which they 
shed. After crawling out of that wingless 
skin, which splits neatly down the back, 
the handsome adults sit quietly and visi- 
bly on tree trunks tentatively trying their 
new wings. Then they set out for a few 
weeks of courtship and mating. During 
those weeks the males sing, the paired 
| couple reproduce and then they die. 
Scientists speculate that the periodic 
cicada’s infrequent but abundant above- 
ground appearance is a survival strategy. 
Predators cannot thrive on a dinner that 








tered with a meaningful-looking dark | 
brown dot. They are beautiful, spectacu- | 








American Scene 





A periodic cicada: the appearance is exuberant and exciting 


shows up so seldom, and the cicadas’ 
sheer numbers guarantee thal even 
though individuals are easy to catch, 
many will survive. 

Some also claim that the cicada’s pe- 
culiar, burning, raspy song, produced by a 
pair of ribbed membranes at the sides of 





the male’s abdomen, is irritating to preda- | 


tors. That seems fanciful, but perhaps it is 
true because people are uncommonly 
cross about cicadas and complain that 
their song is nerve-racking. In Missouri, 
these days, it is constant and pervasive. 
The cicadas have three things to say. One 
is a steady, insistent, buzzy trill: zs-zs-zs- 
zs-zs. It is a background to a more varied 
kee-o-keeeee-o-kee-o that punctuates the 
steady drone. When picked up and held, 
the cicadas emit a sharp bzz-t-byzzt that 
sounds troubled and probably is. 

Once the insects have paired, they 
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mate openly on tree trunks 
and branches, without re- 
gard for the fact that they 
can easily be picked off 
and eaten by predators or 
squashed and dusted with 
poison by humans. But most 
survive, and the female is 
able to lay upwards of 500 
eggs in slits that she makes 
in twigs. The lives of the 
adults are soon over, and 
they die. But in eight weeks 
the cicada nymphs hatch 
and burrow down into the 
ground to reach the tree 
roots, on which they will 
feed and grow slowly for the 
next 13 years. 

The periodic cicadas do 
not kill trees in their feeding, 
and at no point in their lives 
do they hurt garden vegeta- 
bles or flowering plants, al- 
though their egg laying can damage 
young trees. They are bugs of such inno- 
cence and beauty and specialness that 
their appearance, one would think, would 
be regarded with interest and apprecia- 
tion, like that of a comet or a rare bird. 
But it is not. 

Down at the post office the talk 
among people waiting for their mail is of 
how bad the cicadas are and how much 
worse they will get as they become more 
numerous. Over at the café the morning 
crowd is discussing how to do them in. 
Squashing them between thumb and fore- 
finger was held to be effective but unaes- 
thetic. A stick was recommended for 
bashing them. Since the adult cicadas do 
not chew leaves, only contact poisons will 
kill them, and the effectiveness of various 
kinds was being hotly debated. Some of the 
official types have been recommending 
dusting them with serious insecticides, but 
one of the coffee drinkers remembered the 
local state forester had said that that could 
cause increased levels of pesticide in the 
groundwater supply. The coffee cups were 
drained without reaching an agreement 
on methods, but the general opinion was 
that these bugs are annoying, lascivious, 
untidy, unruly—in short, a nuisance. 
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ack in my woods where I am cutting 

the winter's firewood, the cicada’s 
song fills my head, seems to reverberate 
inside it. Cicadas, the sun catching their 
wings and reflecting rainbows, line every 
tree trunk, every branch. One lights on 
my shoulder. His broad face with its big 
red eyes is inches from mine. 

Kee-o-keeeee-o-kee-o, he says zestfully 
right into my ear. He sounds pleased with 
himself; I know I am mightily pleased 
with him. — By Sue Hubbell 
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DENVER AIRPORT’S FIRST 
EMBASSY SUITES HOTEL. 


IN THE LAST PLACE 
YOUR HOTEL WANTS IT. 





Right around the corner. From the 
Clarion, the Stapleton Plaza, the Hilton 
That's us. With a brand new, all-suite 
hotel where every guest gets a two-room 
suite, with bar, fridge, and microwave, 
order 





1 1 
plus a tree, complete, ¢ ooked-tc 








breakfast and two hours of fr e. 
unlimited cocktails—everyday. All for 
about the cost of a room alone in 
your traditional hotel. And all 
without tipping. 





Also, now you don't have to travel f | STAPLETON 
ted | rwremnariown. | 
downtown to eat high on the hog. Ou 


/ AIRPORT | 
: : 2 t 
Veranda Restaurant, overlooking our 








TOLL FREE RESERVATIONS 
1-800-EMBASSY 


lovely courtyard, rolls out the red carpet 
for lunch and dinner daily 
Whar else? Entertainment. Indoor 

















; : AAAAY oe 

pool. Sauna Whirlpool Steamroom EMBASSY +444 N Havana 

And meeting facilities beyond lief SUITES (at 1-70) ae 
It's everything you could possibly wore Denver, CO 80239 





want at the Airport DENVERAIRPORT (303) 375-0400 
Unless you run a hotel there 
1985 Entrust Hotel Meme. Corp. Operated under 
from Embassy Suites, le 








TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


fol @eisle [alee] Melelel( ti Belfelit] Customer Inquires 
At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription. 

That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
Syer-leilellMiselial-reMel-ievelala-] Mila) Ai melal\ii-m@ celelmislelllit(-) Hel oleltl i 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME’s mailing label, or add an apartment number 
to your address. 

PAB Ao) hal. -reReloR oN i-o-)hi- Bini B1-ladle- Bt Be) lo all oBinl-Belslela-Belsle 
fore] Bisl-Blolimic- Ball iuslel-ledelelehi-9 

Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 

eo) Keroltist- Mim oleh olt-i(-imelolineMoltliin trae) Mule Buel hue) ACR entre 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to: 

TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, III.60611. 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 
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Sweet Land of Liberty 


The hostages’ homecoming adds luster and a sobering note to the Fourth 





With flight bags looped over 

their shoulders, packages 

from duty-free shops clutched 

under their arms and broad 

smiles across their faces, they 

could have been a group of 
tourists happily returning from a slightly 
wearying holiday. But the 30 men descend- 
ing the red-carpeted steps of the TWA jet 
at Andrews Air Force Base last Tuesday 
were among the 39 hostages whose person- 
al ordeal at the hands of radical Lebanese 
Shi'ites had been an agonizing 17-day na- 
tional nightmare. Now they were home. As 
they walked into the bright sunlight, they 
seemed to give fresh affirmation to the fa- 
miliar Fourth of July lyrics about the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 


| Andrews Air Force Base: the former hostages greet the Reagans 


ST 








Shortly after the plane taxied down the 
runway, Ronald and Nancy Reagan went 
aboard for a private word with the passen- 
gers. Captain John Testrake, with a mix- 
ture of down-home heartiness and wry un- 
derstatement, told the President, “Let me 
take you back here. I want you to meet 
some good friends of mine.” When Reagan 
entered the cabin, the wife of one of the 
hostages put down the Bible she had been 
reading and stood up and applauded. Sev- 
en minutes later, the Reagans emerged and 
waited for the passengers. 

One by one they descended, some of 
them practically skipping down the steps. 
No one actually kissed the ground, but 
Blake Synnestvedt of Bryn Athyn, Pa., 
knelt down and patted the tarmac. Peter 
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Hill raised both hands over his head, as if 
he had won a championship fight. 

As they passed through what was a 
simple reception line, the passengers 
shook hands with the President, a few 
patted him on the back, others embraced 
the First Lady. Some shyly or proudly in- 
troduced their wives and children. But all 
seemed eager to move on, eager to hug 
those waiting for them a few yards away, 
eager to get home and out from under the 
glare of being the unwilling heroes of a 
televised international crisis. After em- 
bracing Nancy, an ebullient Victor Am- 
burgy of San Francisco rushed over, 
picked up his small niece and bear- 
hugged the beaming girl. He seemed to 
want to press all the air out of her. 


Hutchinson, Kans.: townspeople inscribe welcome messages for Bob Peel Jr., 








The ceremony was muted, a mixture 
relief and sadness. “I'll wait for a 
second until I swallow the lump in my 
throat,’ Reagan told the ex-hostages and 
400 onlookers. “This isn’t a time for 
speeches; it is a time for reunions and 
families coming together. There's only 
one thing to say, and I say it from the bot- 
tom of my heart in the name of all the 
people of our country: Welcome home.” 

The subdued celebration lacked the 
cathartic fanfare that accompanied the 
arrival four years ago of the 52 hostages 
who had been held for 444 days in Iran 
One reason was the memory of the Amer- 
ican who had come home earlier, Navy 
Diver Robert Stethem, slain by the origi- 
nal hijackers of TWA Flight 847. “Our joy 
at your return is substantial,” Reagan told 
the crowd. “Bult so is our pain at what was 
done to that one son of America.” Shortly 
before going to Andrews Air Force Base, 
the President had stopped at Arlington 
National Cemetery and visited Stethem’s 
freshly sodded grave. Only that morning, 
Stethem’s grave had been a bare plot 
marked by a green metal stake; cemetery 
officials hurried to get a Vermont marble 
headstone for the visit. Mrs 
Reagan set a bouquet of white roses and 
carnations at the stone, then wiped away 
tears with a handkerchief. 
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who told them that “Independence Day has a whole new meaning’ 
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Reagan's quiet words also underlined 
the plight of the “forgotten seven” hos- 
tages, those Americans randomly kid- 
naped in Beirut during the past 15 months 
and still held captive. The President 
seemed determined to set a tone of re- 
straint, not chauvinism. “Even the band 
was unobtrusive,” said one Reagan aide 
Stull, the White House had recruited a 
handful of Capitol Hill interns to pass out 
tiny flags and neatly hand-painted signs 
to the crowd. Most read WELCOME HOME, 
but a few were not so neutral. THANKS 
RON said one, and a banner read THANK 
YOU MR. PRESIDENT 


ike the bashful hero of a ’30s mov- 
ie, Captain Testrake humbly gave 
thanks to anyone and everyone 
who had kept the hostages in 
thoughts and prayers. When he finished 
there was an awkward moment, as 
though no one was quite sure what came 
next. Reagan spontaneously filled in the 
missing lines. He leaned over to the mi- 
crophone and said, with a smile and a 
note of gentle exhortation, “Go home! 

In captivity, the hostages had been re- 
Strained in their comments to the ubiqui- 
tous TV cameras about their feelings to- 
ward the Amal militiamen holding them 
Once freed, however, many of them be- 







gan to vent their anger and bitterness, as 
well as resentment that their captors had 
been depicted as anything other than 
brutish fanatics. Some of the hostages dis- 
tinguished between the original gunmen 
who hijacked the plane, thought to be 
from the fanatic Shi'ite Hizballah (Party 
of God), and the Amal militiamen who 
took control after the first two days 
“Once the Amal came aboard, things 
seemed to settle down some,” said Tes- 
trake. Yet others were hostile toward both 
groups. “The Amal portrayed themselves 
as our protectors and our saviors,” said 
Hill, a travel-agency manager from Hoff- 
man Estates, Ill. “That's absolute non- 
sense. They were our captors.” 

The fact that Testrake acted as the 
spokesman reflected the shift in attitude 
On the plane from Wiesbaden, West Ger- 
many, Allyn Conwell, who had resigned 
as the group’s spokesman, asked Testrake 
to replace him. A cool, articulate, square- 
jawed Texan, Conwell had alienated 
some by expressing “genuine sympathy” 
for the captors and equating the hostage 
taking with Israel's detention of hundreds 
of Shi'ites. Hill, for one, declared that 
Conwell had been “sucked in.” Said an 
outraged Hill: “I asked him if he was go- 
ing to carry the Koran and Islamic prayer 
beads with him to the White House.” 


Aurora, lll.: Raymond Johnson and his wife, who was released earlier 
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“4 : 
St. Charles, Ill.: The Rev. Thomas Dempsey mingles with parishioners after conducting Mass 





On his way to Houston, a seemingly 
tireless Conwell, an oil-equipment sales- 
man who now resides in Oman, said he 
had belatedly discovered that he was be- 
ing criticized for his apparently pro-Shi- 
‘ite remarks. He noted reports that the 
White House had preferred that he not 
speak at Andrews base and that the Presi- 
dent’s men were relieved when Captain 
Testrake was asked to become the new 
spokesman. Once the hostages were freed, 
Conwell agreed, it made sense to have the 
captain act as spokesman 


ta press conference in Houston 
on Thursday, after he had spent 
time reviewing videotapes of his 
remarks during the ordeal, Con- 
well remained proud and unruffiled. “I am 
not a co-conspirator,” he said. “It really 
astounds me that anyone would think 
that.” He emphasized that he made a dis- 
tinction between the original hijackers 
and the Amal militiamen. “When I talk 
about sympathy,” Conwell said, “I would 
only refer to the latter group, the Amal, 
certainly not the thieves or the murderers 


| or the barbarians.” He had no sympathy, 


either, for Hill, pointing out that Hill had 
not raised any objections to his statements 
while they were in Beirut. “I would rec- 
ommend that Mr. Hill seek psychiatric 
help, but I'm not going to sue him.” 

Celebration, not controversy, accom- 
panied the other freed hostages on their 
trips home for the Fourth of July. For 
most, the timing could not have been bet- 
ter: celebrating their own independence 
along with that of the nation seemed to 
heighten the meaning of both. Robert 
Peel Jr. of Hutchinson, Kans., spoke what 
was on everyone’s mind: “Independence 
Day has a whole new meaning.” 

When they reached their hometowns, 
a new color seemed to have been added to 
the traditional red-white-and-blue palette 
of July Fourth: yellow. Everywhere they 
went, they were surrounded by the color 
that has come to symbolize concern for 
hostages. Yellow ribbons hanging from 
their homes and lining the roads nearby. 
Yellow balloons released into the sky. 
Yellow T shirts with their names embla- 
zoned on them. Yellow banners. Yellow 
roses. Yellow bows around bottles of 
champagne 

For many of the hostages, the color 
also symbolized the continuing captivity 
of the seven men who had not returned, 
men whom they never knew but whose 
plight they understood. It was as though 
before the 39 had separated, they had 
made a pact not to forget, and not to let 
others forget, the “forgotten seven.” 
When Jerome Barczak arrived at his son's 
home in Memphis, he took a pair of scis- 
sors and cut down the slightly frayed yel- 
low ribbon from the lamppost and then 
tied a fresh one. “This one,” he said, “is 
for the seven Americans whoare still held 
hostage in Lebanon.” 

Some of the freed hostages spent In- 
dependence Day in the same media spot- | 
light that had enveloped them for the past 
few weeks. For them, reporters and cast | 
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A time to mourn: President and Mrs. Reagan lay a wreath on Robert Stethem’s grave at Arli 


eramen were like some extended family 
that never left their side. On a hazy July 
Fourth afternoon, George Lazansky, a 
vice president of the Algonquin, IIL, State 
Bank, whose Chicago Cubs cap had been 
expropriated by the hijackers, lived out 
one of his private fantasies in public. At 
Wrigley Field, he led Cubs fans in the 
Pledge of Allegiance, adding a promise 
not to forget the seven still held in Beirut 
Then he slowly walked to the mound and 
threw out the first ball 


arlier that morning, the Rev 
Thomas Dempsey stood before his 
parishioners in a park across the 
street from St. Patrick’s Roman 
Catholic Church in St. Charles, Ill., and 
celebrated his first Mass since his return. “I 
would like to make the greatest understate- 
ment of my life,” said the smiling priest, 
“when I say to you, I’m happy to be with 
you. It is fitting that we are meeting on July 
Fourth to celebrate the most precious gift 
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ington while Stethem’s sister looks on 





we have, the priceless gift of freedom.” | size of their unit makes for ready camara- 


All the while John Testrake was being 
driven home to Richmond, Mo., in his red 
Oldsmobile, he had something on his 
mind. He passed through small towns 
that had hundreds of yellow ribbons deco- 
rating telephone booths, mailboxes and 
trees. When he reached Richmond, he 
was greeted by 3,000 friends and neigh- 
bors. He hardly knew what to say, but he 
did know what he wanted. “First,” he an- 
nounced, “I’ve got to see Mae and get a 
haircut.” Mae Hammond, a widow who 
runs a barbershop on the corner of the 
town square, assented. Testrake, she said 
of the man who comes to her every two 
weeks for a trim, was “looking a little 
shaggy.” 

The five surviving Navy divers of the 
underwater construction team whose 
sixth member had been Robbie Stethem 
decided to spend the holiday the same 
way they had spent the past few weeks: to- 
gether. The intensive training and small 


derie, but Stethem’s murder had brought 
them even closer. With their wives, they 
went on a secluded picnic in Norfolk, Va., 


not far from the base where all had 
trained 

For the freed hostages—ordinary 
men caught in extraordinary circum- 


stances—it was the commonplace as- 


pects of daily life that really brought 
home their sense of freedom. Barczak, 
through tears, told reporters, “For me 


freedom is just being able to do the ev- 
eryday, ordinary things that you can do 
in America.” Benjamin Zimmermann, 
the flight engineer aboard the hijacked 
I'WA airliner, simply wanted to be alone 
with a few friends and relatives. When he 
arrived in his hometown of Cascade, Ida- 
ho, he told a welcoming crowd of more 
than 1,000, “TWA Flight 847 has finally 
landed,” By Richard Stengel. Reported 
by Lee Griggs/Richmond and Alessandra 
Stanley/Washington, with other bureaus 





A time to rejoice: welcoming the freed hostages and their families when their plane from Germany landed 
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ell blocks in Israel's Atlit prison toward buses taking them back to Lebanon 


Aftermath of a Painful Ordeal 





Resolution of the Beirut crisis leaves many loose ends 


The incessant assault of gun- | al Bayada, the northernmost checkpoint | exchange for the kidnaped Americans. 
point interviews is over, the | of the remaining Israeli “security” (i.¢., | By week’s end, however, these efforts 
sm Fourth of July cheers for the | occupation) zone in southern Lebanon. | had produced no visible results. Worse, 
TT 39 returning hostages have | There, Israeli soldiers untied white plastic | they had got tangled up with another U:S. 
= died away and other facesare | ropes from the prisoners’ wrists and | problem: deciding on some appropriate 
filling TV screens. But rever- | turned them over one by one to Red Cross | form of retaliation for the TWA hijacking 

berations of the crisis are likely to echo | officials for release. and hostage taking. 

through the U.S., the Middle East and the Israeli officials set no timetable for 

world for months to come, affecting mat- | freeing as many as 460 more Lebanese A: first step in that direction, Wash- 





| ters ranging from Israeli Cabinet deci- | prisoners, mostly Shi'ites, still held in At- ington opened a campaign to “iso- 
sions to congressional votes on the Ameri- | lit. One purpose of a delay would be to un- late” Beirut airport, where the hi- 
can budget. In particular, Ronald Reagan | derscore the insistence of both the U.S. | jacked TWA jet still sits. Transportation 
comes out of the crisis enjoying a new lift | and Israel that they had made no deal to | Secretary Elizabeth Hanford Dole re- 
in public support and praise from some of | secure the freedom of the hostages taken | voked U.S. landing rights for the only two 
his sharpest critics, who confessed that in | off the hijacked TWA Flight 847. Israeli | lines still flying out of there. They are the 
this case at least he was not the head- | Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin asserted | passenger-carrying Middle East Airlines 
strong hawk they had so long feared. Rea- | once again last week that the hijacking | and Trans Mediterranean Airways, a car- 
gan’s image as a statesman was further | had actually delayed release of the Atlit | go line, both owned primarily by the Leb- 
burnished last week by Moscow's agree- | prisoners. Nonetheless, the freeing of the | anese government. Shultz announced that 
ment to a summit conference between | 300 validated assurances relayed to Na- | the U.S. would ask its allies and other na- 
him and Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorba- | bih Berri, leader of the Shi'ite Amal mili- | tions to take the same step, beginning at a 
chev, to be held Nov. 19 and 20 in Geneva | tia holding the hostages, that releases | meeting of airline security experts from 
(see WORLD). But the President also faces | from Atlit would begin as soon as he let | leading Western industrial nations this 
the equally daunting though less heroic | the captive Americans go. week in Bonn. Washington, said Shultz, 
task of putting his clout to work interna- That accomplished, the U.S. stepped | proposes to put the airport “off limits” to 
tionally and domestically before the glow | up pressure to win freedom for seven | international air traffic “until it makes 
from the return of the hostages dissipates, | Americans kidnaped before the TWA hi- | terrorists off limits.” 
as White House aides acknowledge it | jacking and still held in Lebanon. Secre- To Americans, that step might seem 
probably will. tary of State George Shultz publicly re- | not only reasonable but minimal. Leba- 
That much became clear even as the | peated a demand for their release as the | non’s warring factions have kept up their 
process began of carrying out the “ar- | TWA 39 were still en route home. At | byzantine bloodletting for prolonged peri- 
rangement” that got the 39 Americans | about the same time, Reagan telephoned | ods over the past few years, during which 
sprung from Beirut. Only hours after the | Syrian President Hafez Assad and | the airport was closed altogether because 
hostages had arrived safely in West Ger- | pressed for his assistance in getting the | of the fighting that raged around it. One 
many, the Israeli Cabinet on Monday vot- | kidnaped seven released as well. Assad’s | senior State Department official admitted 
ed to begin another release of prisoners | troops occupy much of Lebanon’s Bekaa | that closing the airport would be little 
taken out of Lebanon by withdrawing oc- | Valley, where the seven are thought to be | more than “a way of expressing our 
cupation forces. Two days later, some 300 | held by Shi'ite extremists. In Jerusalem, | views” about the hostage taking. 
Lebanese dressed incongruously in track | officials said privately that the Israeli Nonetheless, the hint of even this 
suits sprinted from cell blocks in the pris- | government might hold 29 militants be- | much U.S. retaliation brought some dis- 
on of Atlit to a caravan of eleven buses | longing to the Shi'ite Hizballah (Party | maying reactions. British Prime Minister 
that hauled them across the border to Ras | of God) as a kind of bargaining chip to | Margaret Thatcher promised support, but 
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other US. allies responded only with si- 
lence. In Lebanon, Berri charged “betray- 
al” of a Washington pledge not to retali- 
ate in any manner (in fact, the so-called 
pledge was a deliberately ambiguous 
statement). More serious, government- 
controlled newspapers in Syria that pre- 
sumably echo the views of Assad de- 
nounced the move. Worst of all, a note 
delivered to Western news agencies in 
Beirut threatened that the seven kidnaped 
Americans would meet “a black fate” if 
there were any reprisals for the TWA hi- 
jacking. The note claimed to be from Is- 
lamic Jihad, a name used from time to 
time by a variety of terrorist groups, in- 
cluding the presumed kidnapers of the 
seven 

The Administration let it 
that it is leaning toward a more 
innovative and precisely tar- 
geted kind of retribution. The 
idea: putting a price on the 
heads of the two terrorists 
who originally hijacked TWA 
Flight 847 and murdered one 
of its passengers, Navy Diver 
Robert Stethem. Shultz noted 
that a law passed last year em- 
powers the Administration “to 
offer rewards for information 
leading to the trial and success- 
ful prosecution” of terrorists 
Though the law limits the re- 
wards to $500,000 for each ter- 
rorist caught, the Administra- 
tion is studying legal ways of 
increasing them to an even 
more tempting $5 million 

The USS. has little hope of 
help from what remains of the 
Lebanese central government, 
with which it has no bilateral 
extradition treaty. Berri, who 
is Lebanon’s Minister of Jus- 


be known 


| tice, blandly claims not even 


to know the identities of the hijackers, al- 
though his Amal militiamen took over the 
hostages from them. But Shultz says the 
U.S. knows exactly who they are and vir- 
tually promised that they would be pun- 
ished. Washington is considering publi- 
cizing their names and descriptions, in 
effect putting out an international Want- 
ed poster 

A Mafia-style hit contract too? Proba- 
bly not; the U.S. would prefer to take the 
two alive. But it presumably would offer 
rewards to anyone, mercenaries or even 
rival terrorists, who would either finger 
the two for Eichmann-style capture by 
U.S. covert-action forces or hand them 
over directly. “It would be open season for 
bounty hunters,” says one American offi- 
cial. At least, the Administration hopes to 
pul a crimp in any travel by the pair out- 
side their own enclave in Lebanon. At 
most, if they were actually captured, 
brought to the U.S. and convicted in an 
American court, they could be sentenced 
to life in prison, conceivably even to 
death 

Other of 


retaliation have 


forms 
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Nation 


been put on hold, at least for the time be- 
ing. National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane has hinted at strikes against 
terrorist training camps, either overtly by 
US. military forces or covertly by under- 
cover action squads. But officials now say 
that nothing dramatic can be expected 
soon. Instead, they talk rather vaguely of 
consulting with allies to develop a long- 
range “grand strategy” to foil and/or 
punish terrorists. Says one Reagan lieu- 
tenant: “It will be the kind of thing that 
requires care and deliberation and con- 
siderable work with a number of parties 
on several continents. You just don’t do it 
overnight.” Indeed, one fallout from the 
hostage crisis may be that it finally puts 
pressure on the Administration to con- 
vert its harsh rhetoric about terrorism 





Hostages and captors gone, the abandoned jet sits | in Beirut 





Washington opens a drive to put the airport “off limits.” 


into a concrete plan for combating it 
There are severe difficulties in devel- 
oping this grand strategy, however 


| American officials indicate that it would 


involve some form of economic reprisals 
against countries thought to foment ter- 
rorism. Washington has publicly identi- 
fied several, but some of the names make 
awkward reading right now. One is Syria, 
which helped to free the TWA hostages 
and could do the most to win the release of 
the seven kidnaped Americans still held 
in Lebanon. Another is Iran, and U:S. of- 
ficials suggested last week that Iran also 
assisted in freeing the TWA hostages. A 
third is the Soviet Union, and the Admin- 
istration will be seeking to increase rather 
than cut off contacts with the other 
superpower now that a summit is being 
prepared 

But all these considerations were over- 
shadowed in the public mind by relief that 
the 39 TWA hostages had been released 
without any overt deal or drastic military 
action. President Reagan’s standings in the 
polls benefited immediately. An over- 
whelming three-quarters of the people 





questioned in a Washington Post/ABC 
News poll taken as the hostages were being 


| released approved his handling of the cri- 


sis, even though 42% considered the out- 
come more of a victory for the terrorists 
than for the U.S. Presumably, many of 
those polled thought a different course 
would have had an even worse result. Pri- 
vate surveys conducted by Pollster Richard 
Wirthlin for the White House at the same 
time showed a quick jump in the Presi- 
dent’s overall job-approval rating from the 
low 60s up to the mid-60s. That was still 
below his 71% high around the time of his 
second Inauguration in January, but 
marked a reversal of a persistent slump. 
Said Wirthlin: “There is no question that 
the President is stronger today than he was 
three weeks ago. Americans view him as 
having been very much at the 
S center of the crisis.” 

The President did come 
under fire from some hawkish 
= supporters who thought he | 
; should have issued an ultima- 
tum and backed it up by mili- 
tary action. But those criti- 
cisms were balanced by 
© grudging commendations 
* from some of Reagan’s most 
severe critics. For example, 
New York Times Columnist 
Anthony Lewis, who rarely 
finds anything good to say 
about the Administration, 
wrote that “Mr. Reagan de- 
serves praise” for his restraint 
In a more partisan vein, the 
College Republican National 
Committee began selling, for 
$1 each, red and white buttons 
with the simple message “427 
DAYS.” That is the difference 
between the 444 days of captiv- 
ity endured by the hostages 
seized at the U.S. embassy in 
Tehran in 1979 and the 17 days that the 39 
taken off TWA 847 were held in Beirut 
The comparison is unfair, but it was the 
kind that might stick in the public mind 


residential aides fully expect the 
P:..:: in Reagan’s popularity to be 
short-lived. The real effect of the re- 
turn of the hostages on his other problems 
will flow more from what did not happen 
than from what did. A prolonged crisis 
that the U.S, seemed impotent to break 
could have sapped his ability to govern ef- 
fectively as thoroughly as the seizure of 
the hostages in the Tehran embassy even- 
tually undermined Jimmy Carter’s au- 
thority. The relatively quick release of the 
TWA 39 not only averted that danger but 
enabled Reagan to turn his attention back 
to some pressing domestic concerns that 
had threatened to get out of hand. And at 
least for now he would probably have the 
ear ofa grateful public 
Reagan made a start last week by 
meeting, just after the hostages had been 
released, with representatives of 16 Wash- 
ington-based business associations that 
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have been lobbying for the domestic 
spending cuts contained in his budget pro- 
posals. They had asked for the gathering 
because, as one put it, “members of Con- 
gress were getting back to us and asking 
‘Is the President really still committed?’ ” 
Reagan put that question to rest by walk- 
ing into the meeting sporting a 6-in.- 
diameter lapel button shaped like an oc- 
tagonal stop sign and bearing the words 
HALT THE DEFICIT. Said one participant: 
“He sounded as if he was really up for 
making a deal.” 

The President plans to keep up the 
pressure this week in meetings with some 
of the legislators who two weeks ago 
broke off a House-Senate conference on 
the budget resolution with no agreement. 
The outlines of a compromise are visible. 
Essentially, it would drop all limits on So- 
cial Security benefit increases and trade 
reductions in the military budget that are 
deeper than the Republican-controlled 
Senate (or Reagan) so far has been willing 
to accept in exchange for more reductions 
in social programs than the Democratic 
House has voted. Putting together such a 
deal will probably require all the Presi- 











Shultz: reward of up to $5 million 


dent’s persuasive powers, however, and 
even then the deficit at best would be pre- 
vented from swelling still more alarming- 
ly in a slowing economy. It might still run 
around $200 billion annually. 

Prospects for rescuing Reagan's tax- 
reform program are also problematic. 
The President tried to build public sup- 
port for it in a series of speeches that he 
continued to make during the hostage cri- 
sis, but inevitably his pitch got drowned 


out by the uproar over the hijacking 
Meanwhile, Congress was listening to lob- 
byists for interests whose tax loopholes 
would be plugged, and voicing growing 
doubt about whether the plan is fair to the 
middle class. The return of the hostages 
gives Reagan a chance to begin beating 
the drum again with some hope that the 
public will now listen, but it may be too 
late to do more than keep the program 
alive for decisive votes next year. 

For all that, the outcome of the hos- 
tage crisis was probably about the best 
that could reasonably have been expect- 
ed. It was no great victory, and it did little 
to resolve the ever pressing problem of de- 
veloping a long-range U.S. response to 
terrorism. Now that the Administration 
has once again sidestepped the public 
thirst for retaliation, the pressure for the 
concerted war on terrorism that it has 
been promising will no doubt be in- 
creased, The greatest consolation in such 
an outcome is the realization that it could 
have been, oh so easily, so very much 
worse. —By George J. Church. Reported by 
Laurence |. Barrett/Washington, John Borrell/ 
Cairo and Roland Flamini/Jerusalem 








When the Administration began negotiating for the 39 











The Seven Left Behind 


or long months they have lived in a no-man’s-land: no 

glare of TV cameras, no transcontinental phone calls 
from network anchormen and no publicized negotiations. It 
is not clear exactly who seized them, or where they are being 
held, or even whether all are still alive. Only because of the 
attention focused on the TWA hijacking was the U.S. public 
reminded of the plight of the seven other Americans who 
have been taken hostage in Lebanon, one by one, since 
March 16, 1984. 

That was the day when William Buckley, 57, political of- 
ficer of the U.S. embassy in Beirut, was abducted from his 
car. In May 1984 the Rev. Benjamin Weir, 61, a Presbyterian 
minister who had lived in Beirut for more than 30 years, was 
seized. Six months later, Peter Kilburn, 60, a librarian at the 
American University of Beirut, was reported missing. 

This year has proved equally perilous. In January eight 
men wielding automatic rifles pulled the Rev. Lawrence 
Jenco, 50, director of Beirut’s Roman Catholic Relief Ser- 
vices, from his car in West Beirut. Two months later, Terry 
Anderson, 37, chief Middle East correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press, disappeared. In May six assailants snatched Da- 
vid Jacobsen, 54, director of the medical center at the Ameri- 
can University, from the campus. Only five days before Flight 
847 was commandeered, 


TWA hostages, President Reagan publicly assured the fam- 
ilies of the long-missing seven that the Administration had 
not given up on their relatives’ release. “We insist,” said Sec- 
retary of State George Shultz later in the week, “on the re- 
turn of our hostages, all 46 of them, immediately, unharmed 
and unconditionally.” 

Despite Shultz’s statement, that was never a very real 
hope. Apparently, neither Nabih Berri, leader of the Amal 
militia then holding the 39 TWA hostages, nor Syrian Presi- 
dent Hafez Assad was able to deliver the seven. “They didn’t 
have access to them,” said one U.S. official last week. It also 
became clear to Washington that if the President insisted on 
the release of all 46, it would not even get the TWA 39. Said 
one US. official ruefully: “Sometimes policymakers have to 
decide on the greatest good for the greatest number.” 

One hitch, U.S. officials suggest, is that the demand spo- 
radically issued as a condition for the release of the seven 
simply may not be negotiable. In return for their victims, the 
hostage takers have said they want freedom for 17 extremists 
who were convicted of the 1983 bombings of seven targets in 
Kuwait. Kuwait has firmly refused to release the terrorists, 
and the U.S. has supported its position. Besides, say U.S. 
sources, freeing them would not be an exchange of “innocent 
for innocent,” or of “guilty for guilty,’ as in other 
recent swaps. 

One White House aide 





several gunmen captured 
Thomas Sutherland, 52, 
the university's dean of ag- 
riculture. Jeremy Levin of 
the Cable News Network, 
another American hos- 
tage taken in Beirut, es- | 
caped in February, eleven 

months after he was ab- 
ducted. In March two | 
French embassy officials 
were abducted in Beirut; in 
May a journalist and a re- 
searcher, both French, 





said that when Reagan 
called the Syrian President 
last week, the release of the 
seven abducted Ameri- 
cans was the top item on 
his agenda. Though Assad 
did not give Reagan much 
cause for hope, relatives of 
the seven were buoyed 
somewhat last week when 
Lebanese television, sup- 
plying Arabic subtitles, al- 
lowed them to plead on the 
air for the release of their 
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were kidnaped. 


Praying for freedom: the Jenco family meets to discuss strategy 


loved ones. 
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TAKING THE FIRST STROKES TOWARD 1988. 


Preparation has, in 
fact, already begun 
In pools across 
the United States, 
promising young 
swimmers and 
divers are NOW 
working toward 


iy 


Yar "pay AG ; 
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the special goal of 
representing their 
country in 1988 
That’s why Phillips 
Petroleum has 
been a national 
sponsor of United 
States Swimming 


since 1973, and 
of United States 
Diving since 19792 
Ve will continue 
our support for a 
long time to come 
Not only to help 
our best athletes, 


but to introduce 
many thousands 
of young people 
to the skills, joys 
and disciplines 
of competitive 
swimming and 
diving. Because 


we think that, no 
matter what they 
ultimately achieve 
in the pool, the 

things they learn 
can make them 

all lifelong 
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RCA BRINGS ITALL INTO FOCUS 


THE SMALL WONDER, AMERICA'S #4 VIDEO CAMERA, 
NOW HAS AUTO-FOCUS AND INCREASED LOW-LIGHT CAPABILITY. 


Last year, RCA’s Small Wonder Camera took 
the video world by storm. And no wonder— 
ieRerelpale)iarelilelake)Meve)at| ee (ein 174-2e sek) el—ei(e), 
features was unmatchable! This year’s model, 
believe it or not, is even better. We've added 
rolaMinn)@)(e){-.0 Me) |(oR1(e)(-a [unre le (= mele lien (eleith) 
folsom LORY) aie) Alle lnimere|erele)liNacem isle) 
Wonder's other remarkable features* Like 


folvirojanelion yali(-8elelelse-matiellaccu (uA 
reve cipeouitesenelaleanerdpenil-(elp te Maya] es 
Of course the Small Wonder will still attach 
to most any VHS-VCR, portable or table 
model. And it’s still a palm-sized piece of 
precision equipment. Add it all up, and the 
anreliMuvelsle (se felli(ci(-ale-Bel(-kel— elma 
(oi (- 0 | a pability at 25 It 


TECHNOLOGY THAT EXCITES THE SENSES. 


nder is o registered trademark of RCA 
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Testrake under guard: photo of the hijackers was taken by a Lebanese cameraman on the seventh day of the crisis 


Roach Races and Russian Roulette 


The freed Americans tell of brutal beatings and death threats 


Victims of the hijacking of 


TWA Flight 847 were not 

a likely to be preoccupied last 
TT week by Washington's strug- 

&i gle with the event's public 

and political implications 

Instead, they began coming to terms with 
memories that are bound to linger for a 
long time. Even though the event received 
sustained television exposure, countless 
episodes, trivial and grave, took place that 
went unreported during the ordeal. The 
hijackers tormented certain passengers 
capriciously and randomly. They proved 
to be avaricious as well as demonic, loot- 
ing thousands of dollars’ worth of jewelry, 
cash and personal possessions and, in fact, 
even stealing pens worth only a few cents 
Tales of the oddities, cruelties and bi- 
zarre twists that occurred began to pour 
forth after the return to the U.S. of the last 
39 hostages. Some stories were horrific, 
some implausible, others surreal. There 
were accounts of the hijackers turning 
away from stark brutality to administer 
kindnesses to passengers: fetching a blan- 
ket for a young girl with bronchitis, pro- 
viding cough drops for a passenger with 
cold symptoms, One terrorist, it was re- 
called, proposed marriage to the flight's 
purser; at another point, a hijacker beat a 
passenger, threatened to shoot him, then 
apologized and wept with his victim. Pas- 


sengers became targets in many games of 


Russian roulette. Here are the recollec- 
tions of some of the hostages 


Robert Brown, 42, Stow, Mass., interna- 
tional marketing director for the Boston 
Scientific Corp., a medical equipment 
Company. An ex—Marine captain thrice 
decorated during Viet Nam duty, Brown 
was kicked in the face by one of the hi- 
jackers. The blow broke a blood vessel in 
his left eye that took eight days to heal 
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| Texas, developer 


Later, Brown and three other captives 
were locked up for days in an under- 
ground room, 20 ft. square, which he be- 
lieves was a command bunker. Brown, 
who kept a diary on folded white paper, 
got to be known as “the Coach” by his fel- 
low hostages because he insisted that they 
all exercise each day. Brown's contingent 
devised a game of imaginary golf, playing 
mind shots on a course laid out verbally 
by Robert Trautmann Jr., 37, a Laredo, 
At one chilling point, 
one of the original two hijackers swag- 
gered into the bunker-like room in West 
Beirut and said, “Hi, do you know me?” 
When no one answered, he waved a silver 
pistol in their faces and said, “ Now do you 
remember me?” They assured him that 
they did. Once, Brown told the Boston 
Herald, “our guard fell asleep in our room 
with his pistol right there, But there were 
other guards outside, and two steel doors, 
and more to get to the surface, which 





Testrake and Engineer Zimmermann 
Captivity meant sleep and prayer 


would have been impossible.” After their 
own clothes became filthy, the four were 
given gym shorts and shirts to put on. Said 
Brown: “We looked kind of silly in those 
things, but they were clean.” 

Thomas Murry, 58, Newbury Park, Calif. 
field service engineer for Northrop Corp 
When the hijackers forced everybody into 
the crash position (head between knees), 
the 6-fl. 4-in. Murry had trouble. “I was 
hit on the back of the head three times be- 
cause the hijacker didn’t feel my head was 
low enough.” He and seven others wound 
up in an apartment isolated from the rest, 
and called themselves “the Crazy Eights” 
because of their number and the name of 
the card game they played endlessly 

Ralf Traugott, 32, Lunenburg, Mass., 
automobile dealer. One of the two initial 


| hijackers, who called himself “Castro,” 


veils. A 


spoke German better than English. When 
he discovered that Traugott was born in 
Berlin, “he immediately called out my 
name and came over to me,” recalls Trau- 
gott. “He put his 9-mm pistol against my 
forehead and put a hand grenade against 
my ear.” In German, Castro asked, “Have 
you fear?” Traugott replied in German, 
“No, I have no fear.” That answer, says 
Traugott, seemed to surprise Castro, so 
Traugott added, “O.K., a little bit when 
you have the gun and the grenade there 
Take it away.”’ Once Traugott entered the 
lavatory just after Castro's companion, 
who called himself “Said,” came out. Says 
Traugott: “He forgot his gun on the top of 
the toilet. Even if I tried to grab it and do 
something, it would have been total cha- 
os, lots of people would have been killed. I 
just walked out and into the cockpit and 
said, ‘Come here, will you? You left some- 
thing in there.’ You should have heard 
them laugh.” In Beirut, Traugott was tak- 
en all over the city. Says he: “They took 
me out night after night, day after day. I 
was shown military complexes, I went to 
a funeral vigil in the middle of the night, 
down this alley, with a tank on each end 
of the alley, the tanks shrouded with black 
lot of soldiers, warriors, were 
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| standing there, heavily armed, with black 


headbands. Everyone was crying.” 
Arthur Toga, 33, St. Louis, assistant re- 
search professor of neurology at Washing- 
ton University School of Medicine. Dur- 
ing a TV interview with the NBC affiliate 
| in St. Louis, Toga recalled that one terror- 
ist showed him a gun. Said Toga: “He 
took out four cartridges and spun the 
thing, and then put the gun to my belly 
and pulled the trigger. The gun didn’t go 
off.” Twice more, the captor pulled the 
trigger, Toga said. Toga disclosed that one 
of the hijackers proposed marriage to 
Purser Uli Derickson. Said Toga: “That 
was the only time she lost control. The 
guy was serious about the proposal, and it 
really threw Uli for a loop.” 
Kurt Carlson, 38, Rockford, Ill., roofing 
contractor. When he realized a hijacking 
was in progress, he pulled the identifica- 


tion from his wallet that showed him to be 
a major in the Army Reserve and stuffed 
it underneath his seat. Unfortunately, 
Carlson had an official U.S. Government 
passport. He says, “They identified me as 
being diplomatic. They saw it as either 
CIA or FBI.” Carlson was beaten severely 
over a period of 444 hours. “They started 
hitting me on the back of the shoulders 
with an arm of a chair that was torn off.” 
He remained in mortal danger until he 
managed, with the help of Purser Derick- 
son, to convince the terrorists that he was 
not “diplomatic” but Army Reserve, with 
“a wife and a little baby girl.” At that 
point, his tormentor underwent a dramat- 
ic change of mood. Declares Carlson: “He 
walked over to me, looked down and 
picked me up and put his arms around 
me, told me he loved me and that he was 


| sorry, and that he never meant to kill me, | 





that he had to beat me. I was crying and 
he had a tear in his eye. And the reason he 
did was not because of me, but apparently 
he had a wife and a baby girl that were 
killed by the American bombing during 
the Beirut crisis.” 

James Hoskins Jr., 22. Indianapolis, re- 
cent graduate of Butler University. Held 
in a house with 17 others, Hoskins vividly 
recalls the outsize cockroaches that 
shared their quarters. Says he: “We 
thought about capturing the cockroaches, 
which were at least 4% in. long, and 
painting numbers on them and having 
cockroach races.” 

Johnson, 62, Aurora, Ill., retired 
truck driver. Like many of the Americans, 
he points to Uli Derickson as a model of val- 
or. As soon as the hijacking began, he saw 
one of the terrorists give Derickson “a tre- 
mendous kick in the body.” Derickson, 
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JUNE 16: Reagan meets his advisers in the Situation Room 


Managing the Crisis 


W hile the hostages suffered intense fear and loneliness in 
Beirut, officials in Washington endured another kind of 
ordeal as they struggled to work out a strategy for freeing the 
Americans. Although the 17-day drama had its moments of 
tension on this side of the Alantic, there was little of the min- 
ute-by-minute crisis atmosphere, marked by heated meetings 
and sweaty palms, that is thought to accompany such show- 
downs. Instead, the President's top aides insist, the situation 
was handled in an orderly and subdued manner that seemed to 
come straight from the pages of an introductory textbook on 
crisis management, a style that reflected the methodical and 
unemotional approach of National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane. Solid principles, they say, were established early 
on, and all future decisions flowed from them. From Day One, 
when he was awakened before dawn by a phone call from 
McFarlane, President Reagan made one thing clear: the U.S. 
would make no concessions to terrorism, nor would it pressure 
other nations to do so. 

During the first days, as Flight 847 crisscrossed the 
Mediterranean from Athens to Beirut to Algiers, Reagan's 
advisers sent messages to various world leaders—including 
Syria’s Hafez Assad, Algeria’s Chadli Bendjedid and Leba- 
non’s Amin Gemayel—asking them to use their influence to 
end the crisis. Though a number of hostages were released at 
each stop, none of the leaders was able to effect a quick 
resolution. Washington moved military forces, including ele- 





JUNE 21: Aboard Air Force One, Reagan and McFarlane confer 


ments of the Army’s elite Delta Force, into the region. 

“Our hope was that the plane would never leave Algeria,” 
says a State Department official. Washington feared that in 
lawless Beirut, the hijackers would find reinforcements. The 
only time that a military operation was seriously considered 
was on Day Two, while the plane was in Algiers. But Chadli’s 
government forbade the U.S. to use force in Algeria, preferring 
diplomatic means that got nowhere. Perhaps because the hi- 
jackers had heard reports that the Delta Force was dispatched, 
they again took off for Beirut. 

On Day Three, Sunday, June 16, the President, cutting 
short his weekend stay, returned from Camp David for his first 
official meeting on the matter with the National Security 
Council at | p.m. A dozen or so NSC members and staff gath- 
ered in the Situation Room in the White House basement for 
what was to be a 73-minute session. The President asked for a 
full range of options. “From the beginning,” says a senior ad- 
viser, “he approved of the concept of using everything on the 
menu.” McFarlane briefed the group on the goals of various 
Lebanese Shi'ite factions, focusing his attention on the Amal’s 
Nabih Berri as the U.S.’s best bet. 

Reagan approved this approach and told McFarlane, who 
knew Berri from his days as a special Middle East envoy in 
1983, to use this relationship to put pressure on the Amal lead- 
er. In the middle of the night, from his suburban Maryland 
home, McFarlane spoke with Berri. During the 30-minute con- 
versation, he passed along the message that had been worked 
out at the NSC meeting. Washington would not join in arrange- 
ments to free Israel's 776 Lebanese prisoners while Americans 
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Johnson says, spoke German, as did one of 
the hijackers. “That,” he maintains, “was a 
lifesaver.” His most fearful moment came 
when “they accused my wife of being Israeli 
because she had bought a Star of David in 
Israel. They put a gun to my head and said 
they were going to kill me and my wife.” 
John McCarty, 40, San Francisco, restau- 
rant manager, He and a traveling compan- 
ion, Victor Amburgy, 31,a former letter car- 
rier whoalso lives in San Francisco, posed as 
brothers to conceal the fact that they are ho- 
mosexuals. The Shi‘ites havea stern attitude 
toward homosexuality and, says McCarty, 
“Had they known, we could have been 
killed.” McCarty adds that the militiamen 
who guarded him particularly liked his 
olive-drab fatigue pants and tank-top 
shirts. “They thought that was real 
macho,” says he 








ment of public welfare administrator. His 
wife Carolyn and daughter Pamela, 13, were 


taken off the plane in Algiers, but only after 


the family had been looted of many posses- 
sions. Byron says the terrorists even stole his 
reversible leather belt. He was shocked by 
their reckless use of weapons. One terrorist, 
trying to chase away some children playing 
in the street near where Byron was being 
held, shot a boy about ten in the foot. The 
same day another guard accidentally trig- 
gered a round and struck oneofhisown men 
in the shoulder. Carolyn Byron recalls that 
she had felt apprehensive about the twomen 
whoeventually hijacked the plane as soon as 
she saw one of them set off the airport metal 


| detector twice. But when she mentioned her 


suspicions, she says, “everyone kind of, you 
know, ho-ho-hoed.” 

John Testrake, 57, Richmond, Mo., 
TWA Flight 847 pilot. Once passengers 


were taken off the plane, Testrake told 
the Kansas City 7imes, the crew’s main 
occupation was sleeping. Because the ter- 
rorists “were not used to toilets to sit on or 
toilet paper” they turned the lavatories 
into a “foul mess,”’ Testrake told the New 
York Times. So he negotiated a deal in 
which the crew used one lavatory and the 
terrorists the two others. One captor 
“seemed a little off,” says Testrake. “He 
talked about having us dive the plane into 
the Israeli Knesset.” Each day, Testrake 
says, he prayed with Flight Engineer Ben- 
jamin Zimmermann, 45, a Lutheran min- 
ister. “I already had a strong faith in 
God,” says Testrake, “and I guess this 
was another proof positive that he does 
keep his promises to those who trust 
in him.” —By Frank Trippett. 
Reported by John H. Kennedy/Boston and J. 
Madeleine Nash/Chicago, with other bureaus 


LeoByron, 47, Harrisburg, Pa.,state depart- 























JUNE 22: At Camp David, a discussion of terrorism i 


were being held, McFarlane told Berri. “The thrust was to get 
across to Berri that the Shi'ite prisoners were going to get re- 
leased and that as a practical matter, he was delaying their re- 
lease,” said a State Department official 

Israel's policy was that it would not set a timetable for the 
prisoners’ release unless the U.S. requested it, and a rift seemed 
to be developing when Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin went 
on ABC’s Nightline to charge that the U.S. was playing cat and 
mouse with his government. He and other Israelis claimed that 
Washington was publicly asserting its opposition to any con- 
cessions while privately suggesting that Israel begin to free the 
Shi'ites. But Israel realized the crisis was a delicate matter for 
its closest ally. Worried by Rabin’s remarks, Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres called Secretary of State George Shultz on the 
eighth day of the crisis to assure him of Israel's continued close 
cooperation. Peres called again two days later to let him know 
that Israel was planning to release 31 of the detainees as a 
good-faith sign to Berri that it would proceed with the release 
of the remaining 745 once the hostages were freed 

On the afternoon of Day Eleven, June 24, the NSC met again 
in the Situation Room. There, Reagan’s advisers presented him 
with a three-color chart symbolizing avenues of response still 
open to him. The President decided to go beyond diplomacy. He 
asked Spokesman Larry Speakes to announce that Washington 
was now willing to apply economic pressures on Lebanon, in- 
cluding shutting down Beirut’s airport. The President also 
threatened to call for an international boycott of Lebanon 

Said one adviser: “We hadn’t threatened violence yet, but 
we were turning up the steam in a deliberate, thoughtful, care- 
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JUNE 27: In the Oval Office, an eleventh-hour briefing 


ful way.” Although many in the White House now feel that this 
was the turning point, some remain skeptical about the value of 
the hard line. Says one State Department official: “I can’t 
imagine it was the threat of closing the Beirut airport” that 
brought Berri around 

Many think Berri’s change of heart actually came on June 
25, Day Twelve, when Syria's Assad first proposed to Amal and 
Washington that Berri release the hostages into Damascus’ care 
in exchange for an assurance from the U‘S. that Israel would 
then free its Lebanese prisoners. But getting Israel to give the 
US. the requisite “assurances” was still a problem. After speak- 
ing to Peres early the next day, Shultz cabled Assad, saying that 
the U.S. had no objections to his proposal. The Administration 
emphasized to Assad that it was offering no deal, only passing 
along the “expectations” it had received from Jerusalem 

But there was yet another catch, this one involving the hijack- 
ers’ fears about retaliation. Hizballah (Party of God), an Iranian- 
backed militia thought to be responsible for the original hijacking. 
balked at the Syrian proposals, allegedly frightened by intima- 
tions from Reagan that the U.S. would retaliate. Though U.S. offi- 
cials felt that Hizballah was using its purported fear as a face-sav- 
ing “pretext” for demonstrating its clout with Amal, the group 
had to be appeased. Assad proposed a placating arrangement in 
which the U.S. issued an old policy statement about “its long- 
standing support for the preservation of Lebanon.” When an aide 
called Reagan at the White House for his authorization, he re- 
plied, “It’s a restatement of policy. If it helps, so be it.” The next 
day the hostages were on their way to Damascus. —By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Barrett Seaman/Washington 
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The Ford Mustang GT. 


This is one powerfully 
built machine. On demand 
a 5.0 liter High Output V-8 
engine delivers 210 horse 
power*® No brag. Just fact 


Turnstyle 
of power and control. 


Mustang GT's got what it 
takes to control the balance 
of power. Quick ratio rack 
and pinion steering for han 
dling precision. Gas-filled 
shocks and struts on a 
Quadra-Shock performance | 
suspension. Variable rate 


| 
springs. Suiffer bushings and _ | 


anti-sway bars for added 
stability in the straights 
confidence in the curves 
And on 15x7 alloy wheels 
P225/60VR15 Goodyear 
Gatorback. The same tires 
that broke the .95-g barrier 
in skidpad tests 


Internal control. 


When a performance 
car changes directions, the 
car should move, not the 


| driver. That's why Mustang 


GT comes equipped with 
articulated driving seats 
They adjust to fit a wide 


| variety of bodystyles 
comfortably, securely. And 
for your information, they 
face an instrument panel 
whose analog gauges me 
sure how much, how many, 
how fast 


Best-Built 
American Cars. 

‘Quality is Job 1.” A 1984 
survey established that 
Ford makes the best-built 
American cars. This is 
based on an average of prob- 
lems, reported by owners | 
in the prior six months on 





Have you driven a Ford... 








Get it together—Buckle up. 


1981-1983 models designed 
and built in the US. 


Lifetime Service 
arantee. 


see your participating 
Ford Dealer for details 

When it comes to per 
formance, Mustang GT does 
it right. And left 

We've had our fun. Now 
its your turn 
"Based on SAE standar 


lately? 
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Rejiggering Old Equations 





The drama of TWA 847 may open new Middle East opportunities 


While the hostage crisis os- 

tensibly revolved around a 

dispute between Lebanese 

Shi'ites and the Israeli gov- 

ernment, it was played out 

against the larger and ever 
tortured context of Middle East politics. 
The American diplomacy used in bring- 
ing the Beirut drama to a conclusion, 
moreover, produced some new twists and 
turns in the labyrinth of Washington's 
| policy in the Middle East, an area of vital 
but sometimes conflicting U.S. concerns. 
For the Reagan Administration, the epi- 
sode revealed some casting changes 
among principal characters, created 
some fresh strains between the U.S. and 
countries in the region, and 
may have even opened new 
opportunities for diplomatic 
progress. 

The most clearly en- 
hanced diplomatic position, if 
only because of such previous- 
ly abysmal relations with the 
Reagan Administration, be- 
longed to Syria and its Presi- 
dent for the past 14 years, Ha- 
fez Assad. In putting his 
prestige on the line by guaran- 
teeing the safe delivery of the 
39 US. hostages from their 
various Shi'ite captors, includ- 
ing the fanatics of Hizballah 
(Party of God), Assad con- 
vincingly demonstrated that 
he controls many of the levers 
of power in seemingly chaotic 
Lebanon. Ronald Reagan ac- 
knowledged Syria’s “central 
responsibility” in the success- 
ful efforts to free the hostages, and the 
President also telephoned his thanks to 
Assad, an ally of both the Soviet Union 
and Iran. “There's no doubt about it,” 
said a State Department official. “Syria's 
role was important and positive.” 

Even so. the evidence that Washington 
planned to work for a wider diplomatic 
opening to Syria was mixed at best. State 
Department Spokesman Bernard Kalb 
pointedly remarked that Syria remained 
on the list of countries that the U.S. regards 
as sponsors of terrorism “because accord- 
ing to reliable reports a number of terrorist 
organizations have received some form of 
support” from Damascus. Furthermore, 
there is no sign that Assad has wavered in 
his firm opposition to a peace initiative put 
forward by Jordan's King Hussein and 
Palestine Liberation Organization Leader 
Yasser Arafat, which calls for direct nego- 
tiations with Israel. Assad is unhappy that 
Hussein and Arafat are acting without Da- 
mascus’ consent. The Syrian President also 
insists that any settlement between Israel 
and its neighbors must come from an inter- 








Under Assad's portrai 


national conference involving all front-line 
Arab states, the Soviet Union and the US., 
a gathering that Washington and Jerusa- 
lem adamantly oppose. In short, said Na- 
tional Security Adviser Robert McFarlane 
last week in an interview with ABC News, 
on most Middle East issues there remains 
“considerable disagreement” between the 
US. and Syria. 

Another helping hand in the hostage 
crisis may have come from Iran, an even 
less likely source than Syria. Some State 
Department officials dismissed Tehran's 
role as negligible. But leaders of Hizbal- 
lah, which has close ties to Iran and its Is- 
lamic revolution, were persuaded some- 


| how to release four hostages who were 





held apart from the rest of the other TWA 
passengers. The arm twisting may have 
been performed by a delegation of Iranian 
Officials visiting Damascus at the time. 
The prime intermediary would presum- 
ably have been its leader, Hashemi Raf- 
sanjani, speaker of the Iranian parlia- 
ment, who is reportedly seeking to 
improve Tehran’s rock-bottom diplomat- 
ic image and was deeply embarrassed by 
Hizballah’s role in the Beirut hijacking. 
Tehran, moreover, has reason to appear 
attentive to the desires of Assad. who has 
supported Iran in its nearly five-year-old 
war of attrition with Iraq. 

The US. decision to press for the clos- 
ing of the Beirut airport has already put 
new strains on Washington's relationship 
with Lebanon, to the extent that the gov- 
ernment of Lebanon still exists as a func- 
tioning entity. The paralysis of the Leba- 
nese leadership was never clearer than 
during the hostage crisis, when President 
Amin Gemayel was able to provide no 
substantive aid. Instead, Washington ear- 
ly on negotiated directly with Nabih Ber- 
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it, the freed hostages meet the press in Damascus 
Controlling levers of power in seemingly chaotic Lebanon. 





Dean Fischer/Cairo 


ri, leader of the Shiite Amal militia. Berri 
emerged from the hostage episode as an 
ascendant figure in Lebanon's factional 
struggles, and rising Shi'ite assertiveness 
will clearly remain a factor in the coun- 
try’s eventual shakeout. Despite the in- 
evitable ballads about the crisis that have 
sprouted on U.S. radio stations with lyrics 
like “they're just chicken Shi'ites,” the 
majority of those in that branch of Islam 
are peaceful and respectable, and Wash- | 
ington will have to take account of their 
aspirations. 

The crisis temporarily drew Washing- 
ton’s attention away from the Middle 
East peace process, which is painfully 
slow even without distractions. Last week 
King Hussein provided a bit of momen- 
tum by meeting in the Jordanian resort 
town of Aqaba with Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak, leader of the only Arab 
nation that has concluded a peace treaty 
with Israel. The two leaders discussed de- 
tails of the initiative, spon- 
sored jointly by Hussein and 
Arafat, aimed at establishing 
a Palestinian homeland on the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip that would 
somehow be linked to Jordan. 
Hussein and Arafat are 
scheduled to propose a joint 
negotiating delegation. The 
question is whether Arafat 
can put together a list of 
prominent Palestinians who 
are not active in the P.L.O.,a 
move that would intensify 
radical Arab opposition to his 
leadership. Washington re- 
fuses to bargain directly with 
that group on the ground that 
it has never recognized Isra- 
el’s right to exist. 

Caught in cross fire dur- 
ing the crisis. Israel could 
count few if any gains. It was | 
part of an arrangement that had at least 
the appearance of making concessions to 
terrorists, a violation of national policy. 
Last week, barely a day afler the hostages 
were freed, Israeli officials ordered the re- 
patriation of 300 of the Lebanese detain- 
ees, leaving about 460 still awaiting re- 
lease from Atlit prison. Nor did the 
Israelis enjoy watching the U.S. becom- 
ing indebted to Assad, whom they regard 
as Jerusalem’s most dangerous enemy. 
Finally, Israel suffered in U.S. public 
opinion, at least early in the crisis. A 
Washington Post-ABC News poll taken as 
the hostages were being released showed 
that one-third of the sample agreed with 
the assertion that “the U.S. should reduce 
its ties to Israel in order to lessen the 
acts of terrorism against Americans in 
the Middle East.” The same poll, howev- 
er, showed that the percentage of those 
who felt Israel had not done enough to 
help resolve the crisis had fallen from 
53% to 37%. — By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by William Stewart/Washington and 
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One of California's many brush blazes: smoke and flames reach into the sky near Ojai 


A Fiery Tale of Two Cities 


Flames rage through sections of Los Angeles and San Diego 


n Los Angeles, the thick brush had been 
baked by temperatures above 100° and 
swept by winds of 25 m.p.h. Suddenly, huge 
sections of vegetation were ablaze. Accord- 
ing to witnesses, a man and a woman had 
jumped out of a white car and ignited the 
city’s worst fire in 24 years. In San Diego, 
120 miles to the south, some of the canyon 
brush had grown 12 ft. high and turned tin- 
der-dry in the record heat. It too caught fire, 
starting the most serious residential blaze in 
the city’s history. Investigators said it was 
almost certainly a case of arson 
Only last month officials had told resi- 
dents of both the Baldwin Hills area of Los 
Angeles and the Normal Heights neigh- 
borhood of San Diego to cut back the dense 
growth. Too few responded. In the Los 
Angeles inferno, three people were found 
dead, 52 houses were destroyed, and the 
property loss was estimated at $16 million 
No one died in the San Diego fire, but 64 
homes were burned out and the damage 
reached at least $8.5 million 
In both cities, the flames started in 
lowlands and raced up steep hills to de- 
vour homes on the high ground, many 


a 


San Diego's worst residential fire levels expensive homes in Normal Heights 


valued at $200,000 or more. Baldwin Hills 
is an affluent, predominantly black neigh- 
borhood, sometimes called “the black 
Beverly Hills.” Its houses are mainly 
sprawling stucco structures or split-level 
residences less than 35 years old. When 
the flames came, they fed voraciously off 
the wood-shingled, bone-dry roofs. Fire- 
balls danced from rooftop to rooftop, driv- 
en by the winds and creating fire-storm 
drafts of their own 

Robert Allen, 54, and Mary Street, 76, 
were caught behind the locked doors and 
barred windows of the home they shared 
on Don Carlos Drive. “I could hear her 
hollering,” said Neighbor Tyrone Tyler 
“She had to be on fire.” But no one could 
get into the house in time to save Street or 
her housemate. Near by, Marie Gladden, 
62, filled a bathtub and jumped in to avoid 
the flames, but her body was found in the 
rubble of the house 

In Normal Heights, perched above 
San Diego's Mission Valley canyon, rela- 
tively new $250,000 Spanish-style resi- 
dences with courtyards and swimming 
pools often sit next to 60-year-old wooden 





An aerial tanker attacks San Diego inferno 


bungalows and duplexes that initially cost 
as little as $10,000. The flames that leaped 
out of the valley and slashed through the 
overgrown chaparral made few distinc- 
tions when they reached the canyon rim 
Abraham Nasatir, 80, a professor emeri- 
tus of history at San Diego State Universi- 
ty and an expert on California lore, 
watched the fire consume some 500,000 
historical papers he had collected. He was 
working on a nearly finished history of 
the British in California, a manuscript 
that had occupied him for 16 years. “I put 
it down,” said Nasatir, “and got out with 
only the clothes on my back.” His conso- 
lation was that much of his latest book 
had been stored in a computer 

Each resident had his own priority on 
what to try to save. “I got my watch, my 
Levi's and my dog and ran,” said one 
young man in the neighborhood. He com- 
plained that spectators who had come to 
watch the fire had parked their cars in 
front of his house, blocking any chance for 
him to save his Jeep or his parents’ Volks- 
wagen Rabbit. “We lost our cars because 
of those looky-looks,”’ he said bitterly. Al- 
most everyone involved, however, direct- 
ed the most anger at the unknown arson- 
ists. Said one Los Angeles fireman: “It's 
terrorism,” By Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
Richard Woodbury/Los Angeles 


Baldwin Hills is devastated in Los Angeles 
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In this corner: Congressman Kemp campaigning last week in Clear Lake, lowa 
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Already Jockeying for Position 
Bush and Kemp try to make 1988 (yes, 1988) a two-man race 


W ait a minute. Isn't this 1985, a good 
| three years before the next Repub- 
lican presidential convention? Yes, but 
some politicians believe that it is never too 
early to slap a back in pursuit of a dream. 
So there was George Bush, just back from 


an eleven-day official trip to Europe, en- | 


sconced in a reviewing stand in Bristol, 
N.H., in the state that just happens to 
hold the country’s first presidential pri- 
mary. Congressman Jack Kemp skipped 
the family barbecue in upstate New York 
to be in Iowa, traditionally the site of the 
nation’s first party caucuses. After march- 
ing in a procession in the town of Clear 
Lake that included a troop of fez-wearing 
Shriners on motorcycles, Kemp was ap- 
proached by a woman who pleaded, “Let 
me shake your hand, just in case you're 
President some day.” 

Besides Bush and Kemp, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Robert Dole is expected to 
enter the race. Other possible hopefuls in- 
clude Howard Baker (who held Dole’s job 
before retiring last year), former Dela- 
ware Governor Pierre du Pont IV and 
even the freshly converted Jeane Kirk- 
patrick, recently retired Ambassador to 
the U.N. Yet Bush and Kemp so far best 
symbolize the struggle for the mantle of 
Reaganism, the battle between the main- 
stream of the party establishment and the 
activists of the New Right. Some Republi- 
can strategists even believe that the race 
will turn into a “cultural civil war,”’ pit- 
ting the blue-blooded Bush, 61, a preppie 
Yalie, against the red-blooded Kemp, 49, 
the onetime Buffalo Bills quarterback 
with the gravelly voice. 

Asked if his Iowa sojourn had any- 
thing to do with 1988, Kemp replied, 
“Absolutely.” Bush is more coy. “I don’t 
seriously have to address that problem 
until after the 1986 elections,” he said last 


week. Yet the nomination clock is ticking 
earlier than ever, Michigan, for example, 
may begin the arduous process of choos- 
ing the people who will select its delegates 
to the 1988 Republican Convention as 
soon as August 1986. 

Both men have formed political ac- 


| tion committees to funnel money to local 


candidates and thus collect political chits. 


| Kemp has been on the road at least two 


days a week for the past three years. Asa 
fervent preacher of conservative values 
and supply-side tax cuts, Kemp believes 
his appeal within his party’s right wing is 
strong enough to allow him to broaden his 
base. Instead of simply sounding the Rea- 
ganite creed of self-reliance, Kemp stress- 
es that government has a role in caring for 
the needy. Kemp’s neopopulist rhetoric 
sometimes sounds as if it were lifted from 


| a Jesse Jackson sermon. At a party con- 





Bush waving to New Hampshire voters 
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erence in Grand Rapids last month, for 
example, Kemp complained, “It’s pretty 
tough to pull yourself up by the bootstraps 
when you have no boots to begin with.” 

Kemp's strategy also calls for tapping 
into a dedicated cadre of conservative 
youths. Polls show that today’s young vot- 
ers are further to the right than their 
counterparts ten years ago and thus more 
receptive to Kemp’s paeans to economic 
growth and an “opportunity” society 
Nonetheless, Kemp's speeches tend to be 
either snoozers about monetary policy or 
rah-rah pep talks that leave skeptics 
wondering about his ability to grapple 
with complex issues. (“How smart is 
Ronald Reagan?” counters John Buckley, 
Kemp's press secretary.) 


xperience is not George Bush’s prob- 

lem. A sort of “Mr. Résumé,”* Bush 
served as Congressman, CIA director and 
Ambassador to the U.N., among other 
jobs, before becoming Vice President. His 
loyalty to Reagan, which he displayed so 
exuberantly in 1984 as if to atone for hav- 
ing challenged him in the 1980 primaries, 
has earned Bush the respect of many True 
Believers. He has also accumulated a bal- 
lot box of 10Us from local candidates he 
has helped over the past five years. 

The vice presidency has afforded 
Bush high visibility and a sterling show- 
case to display his considerable knowl- 
edge of foreign policy. Yet Bush, as Vice 
President, faces an occupational hazard: 
by echoing his boss’s policies so faithfully, 
he risks looking like a Reagan clone, the 
perfect No. 2 man with no views of his 
own. Dole, whose duties in the Senate 
have kept him largely off the campaign 
trail so far, has already delivered a sting- 
ing jab. Bush, said Dole, has been trying to 
emulate Reagan’s macho image by visit- 
ing the President's ranch to “chop horses 
and ride wood.” 

Kemp's strategists hope to make Bush 
look like a Republican Walter Mondale 
the front runner with no burning message 
who seeks to sew up the nomination be- 
fore the first primary, only to be thrown 
off balance by an attractive newcomer. | 
Unlike Gary Hart, Kemp expects to goall 
the way. “There is the whole issue of who 
can discuss the future without falling into 
the Gary Hart trap, where there is noth- 
ing much to chomp down on,” says 
Kemp, who is convinced that there is 
more beef to his own message. 

In American politics, where a week 
is a long time and three years an eterni- 
ty, both Bush and Kemp could easily 
get derailed by other competitors. No 
doubt there will be twists and turns, dif- 
ferent faces and fleeting fancies, even 
before the campaign formally begins. 
Yet the themes Bush and Kemp have 
sounded are likely to reverberate over 
the next three years in the struggle for | 
the rightful inheritance of the Reagan 
legacy. —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Sam Allis and Barrett Seaman/ 


Washington 
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Shattering a Fragile Dream 


An honor student is shot to death on a New York City street 


Mees: Park is a kind of uneasy 
border between two worlds in north- 
ern Manhattan. On the highlands to the 
west, atop Morningside Heights, are Co- 
lumbia University, the Cathedral of St 
John the Divine and graying, middle-class 
residential neighborhoods. In 
the valley to the east stretch- ¥ 
es Harlem. Separating them 
are the steep green slopes of 
the park, a wooded no- 
man’s-land that even police- 
men hesitate to enter. It was 
on the eastern edge of the 
park one rainy night last 
month that Edmund Perry, 
17, was shot to death during 
an alleged attack on a young 
policeman. The younger of 
two sons of a black working- 
class Harlem family, Perry 
had just graduated with honors from exclu- 
sive, mostly white Phillips Exeter Acade- 
my in New Hampshire, which he attended 
on a scholarship, and was set to enter Stan- 
ford University in the fall 

Edmund Perry was fatally wounded 
by a white New York police officer, Lee 
Van Houten, 24, whose two-year record 
on the force was unblemished. Last week 
amid a storm of community outrage and 
accusations of police misconduct and rac- 
ism, a Manhattan grand jury cleared Van 
Houten of any wrongdoing. The panel 
also charged Perry's older brother, Jonah, 
19, a second-year engineering student at 
Cornell University, with assault and at- 
tempted robbery in the scuffle with Van 
Houten that resulted in Edmund's death 
Neither Edmund nor Jonah, who had also 
gone to a tony prep school (Westminster 
in Simsbury, Conn.), had ever been in 
trouble with the law. Those who defended 
the innocence of the Perry brothers said 
there seemed no motivation for such an 
uncharacteristic and violent act 

That issue and countless other ques- 
tions may never be answered to anyone's 
satisfaction. But according to police, 23 
witnesses have come forward to support 
Van Houten’s version of events. A plain- 
clothes policeman, Van Houten was pa- 
trolling the perimeter of the park that 
night, hoping to catch some of the thieves 
who had been breaking into the cars of 
doctors from nearby St. Luke’s hospital 
As Van Houten recounts it, he ap- 
proached the hospital on the dark side of 
the street and was attacked from behind 
by Edmund Perry and an accomplice, 
who threw him to the ground and beat 
him nearly unconscious. As his assailants 
rifled his pockets shouting “Give it up!” (a 
demand for his money), Van Houten 
pulled his service revolver and fired three 
shots. One of them struck Edmund Perry 
in the abdomen. The second assailant, 


| whom Van Houten never clearly saw, fled 


when Edmund fell 
In the past the Perry family seemed to 
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Edmund Perry 





have done everything right. Edmund, 
whose hard-working mother Veronica 
taught in a local Headstart program and 
served on the community school board, 
had wanted to become a doctor, but was 
also considering a career in politics. He 
had planned to spend the 
summer working at a Wall 
Street investment house be- 
fore heading for Stanford 
To teachers, neighbors and 
friends of the family, the Per- 
ry brothers stood as prime 
examples of what the black 
community's youth could 
achieve. “Everybody looked 
up to Jonah and Edmund,” 
Sheila Wright, a neighbor, 
told the New York Times 
“They were models for the 
other kids.” Said a former 
teacher at Edmund's funeral: “Edmund's 
life was a symbol of success to all those who 
had encouraged, supported, coached and 
applauded as he began his long climb up 
the rough side of the mountain.” 

Edmund’s classmates at Exeter re- 
called him as a disciplined youth who be- 
lieved that accomplished blacks had a 
special responsibility to prove racist ste- 
reotypes false. Said Andre Francois, an 
Exeter friend, in an interview with the 
Times: “He believed in his ability to show 
that we are something in a society that 
has given us an inferior image.” 

Perry did well at the demanding 
school, earning honors status. He also 
participated in the School Year Abroad 
program, spending his junior year in 
Spain. Edward Sainatti, the resident di- 
rector of the program, recalled in an inter- 
view with the 7imes that Edmund was 
“honest and forthright,” but seemed to 
have “a chip on his shoulder.” Edmund's 
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mixed feelings about the new world open- 
ing before him were captured in the fare- 
well note to Exeter that he wrote in his se- 
nior yearbook: “It’s a pity that we part on 
less than a friendly basis,” he wrote. 
“Work to adjust yourself to a changing 
world, as will I.” 


dmund’s friends may never know 

what happened on the night of Officer 
Van Houten'’s mugging. But police now 
say that witnesses have offered an expla- 
nation for the attempted robbery. Ac- 
cording to the police, the crime was com- 
mitted on impulse. Earlier that evening, 
the witnesses say, Edmund and Jonah 
had played basketball in a local school- 
yard, betting the price of a movie on the 
outcome. As it turned out, neither brother 
had any money. Police officials say that 
witnesses overheard the brothers plan- 
ning a spur-of-the-moment robbery. An 
autopsy later showed traces of marijuana 
in Edmund's blood, leading some to won- 
der whether his judgment that night was 
impaired. It was only a short hike from 
the schoolyard to the park. Edmund and 
Jonah were both over 6 ft. tall. If they 
were looking for an easy mark, the 5-ft 
9-in. Van Houten, who was dressed casual- 
ly in jeans and a sweatshirt, must have 
looked the part. Whatever it was that 
brought Edmund Perry to the park that 
night, it proved fatal. Witnesses, say the 
police, recall Jonah running home shortly 
after the attack occurred, shouting, “We 
gota D.T!,” a slang term for detective 

While doctors at St. Luke's tried to 
save Edmund's life, Jonah arrived at the 
hospital with his mother. He told police 
that he had not been with Edmund in the 
park but had learned of his brother's 
shooting via a neighborhood drug dealer 
who had heard it on the street. Offering at 
first to help police locate the dealer, Jonah 
changed his mind on the advice of a fam- 
ily lawyer and, further, declined to testify 
on his own behalf before the grand jury 
last week By Janice Castro 





Cornell Student Jonah Perry and his mother Veronica on their Harlem street 





What if you 


The wheels on your car have it rough. 
Potholes. Rocks. Cracks. Bumps. The 
wheels are thrust up. Sharply. And 
down. With a jolt. While turning 
about eight hundred times just to 

go a mile. 


What keeps you riding comfortably 
is a well-tuned suspension system. 


Your suspension system has springs, 
spring shackles, control arms, stabi- 
lizer bars, bushings, shock absorbers 
and, sometimes, MacPherson struts. 
It's not simply shocks. 


So if your car isn't handling right — 
or riding right—don't just assume it 
needs shocks. 


think it’s shocks 


It's better to let an expert technician 
make the diagnosis. 


GET A MR. GOODWRENCH 
SUSPENSION CHECKUP 

See Mr. Goodwrench for a Suspension 
Checkup. He has GM Training. And 
he has the right tools and high-tech 
equipment to do his job right. 


You may find your problem is much 
smaller than you expected. And if you 
do need shock absorbers, he has his 
own exclusive GM Goodwrench shock 
absorbers. They have a lifetime limited 
warranty.* Plus, Mr. Goodwrench 
guarantees his work. Just ask for 
details. 


A stop motion camera catches the action as the wheel hits a pothole. The suspension system absorbs the jolt. 





and it's not? Exclusive! GM Goodwrench 


Replacement Shock Absorbers 


Because they are engineered by 
some of the same people who 

helped design your GM car, you know 
they're right. They're available exclu- 
sively from Mr. Goodwrench or from a 
GM dealer who sells GM Goodwrench 
parts. Just ask for them. 






~~ sy € 2 9 * 
So keep that great GM feeling with Mr. 
Goodwrench and genuine GM parts at 
participating independent GM dealers 
selling Chevrolets, Pontiacs, 
Oldsmobiles, Buicks, Cadillacs, GMC 
and Chevy trucks. 








* Lifetime limited warranty for as long as you own your GM vehicle on which replacement shocks were installed. See GM dealer for details 
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GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


LET'S GET IT TOGETHER... BUCKLE UP. 
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New Ports for 29 Warships 


Champagne corks popped along the 





US NAVY 


Secretary Caspar Weinberger an- 
nounced the selection of nine cities as 
home ports for 29 warships. In what 





news for Texas,” his state won some 
$109 million of the $264 million in 
annual Pentagon payroll spending. 
Principal beneficiary was Corpus 
Christi, which will get the newly re- 
furbished World War II battleship 
Wisconsin, as well as a cruiser, a destroyer, a minesweeper and 
the Lexington, an aircraft carrier used for training purposes. To- 
gether, the ships will mean an estimated 6,500 new military and 
civilian jobs in the city. 

Other cities celebrating the latest steps in the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s drive to deploy a 600-ship Navy by 1990 included 
Pensacola, Fla., where the Navy will berth an operational carri- 
er, and Mobile, where two destroyers, two frigates and a mine- 
sweeper will be based. In an earlier decision, the Navy said that 
eight vessels, including the battleship Missouri, will soon call the 
San Francisco Bay Area home. Said an elated San Francisco 
Mayor Dianne Feinstein: “We have always been a Navy town, 
and now we will be a Navy town all over again.” 








The U.S.S. Wisconsin 


A Governor Faces Impeachment 


In the 2 years since he was elected Governor of Alaska, Bill 
Sheffield has been involved in four federal or state investigations 
into the handling of his campaign funds. Last week in a new in- 
quiry, a 15-member state grand jury looking into the award of a 
$9.1 million state office-leasing contract recommended that a 
special session of the Alaska legislature be convened to consider 
impeaching the Democratic Governor. Said the grand jury's 69- 
page report: “The Sheffield administration has not best served 
the interests of the public and is unfit to fulfill the inherent duties 
of public office.” 

The grand jury investigation was launched in April after a 
newspaper reporter in Fairbanks questioned the awarding of a 
noncompetitive, ten-year contract for government office space toa 
company partly owned by Lenny Arsenault, a Sheffield campaign 
fund raiser. According to the jury's report, Sheffield and his staff 
manipulated lease specifications to guarantee that the firm would 
win the lucrative contract. Sheffield, who has denied the charges, 
said that he was “devastated” by the grand jury’s findings. State 
legislators, who adjourned in May, will convene in Juneau on July 
15 to consider the impeachment issue. 








ESPIONAGE 
Unmasking America’s Spies 


The seven-page study was published in a plain white paper 
cover. In this modest package, the Department of Defense re- 
ported last week that its lie-detector program had uncovered 22 
security risks over the past three years. Eleven of the subjects ad- 
mitted that they had spied for foreign governments. Four others 
said that relatives or close associates were engaged in such activ- 
ities, Some of those who took the random examinations were ap- 
plying for Government jobs, some held Government posts. Most 
of those tested had been cleared for sensitive security access 
through normal checks. In one chilling incident, a US. citizen 





Gulf Coast last week as Defense | 


Senator Lloyd Bentsen called “great | 








seeking top-secret clearance was found dead in his car shortly af- 
ter he failed a polygraph test. National Security Agency investi- 
gators later learned that he had been spying for the Soviet 
Union. Said Senator Phil Gramm of Texas, who wants to broad- 
en the Government's authority to test employees: “If [John] 
Walker had known of the possibility of random polygraph tests, 
I'm certain he would never have dared to become a spy.” 


JUSTICE 
Mercy Killing or Murder? 


For eight months, Charles Griffith, 25, a theater projection- 
ist, kept a vigil in a special-care ward of Miami Children’s Hos- 
pital at the bedside of his comatose daughter Joy, 3. Injured last 
October when her neck became wedged in the footrest of a re- 
clining chair, Joy suffered irreversible brain damage. Two weeks 
ago, after an evening visit with his daughter, Griffith fired two 
.32-cal. bullets into the child’s heart, killing her. Griffith, who 
faces a first-degree murder charge, said last week, “I didn’t want 
to see her hurt anymore. She couldn't eat, she couldn't talk.” Said 
Dade County Detective Rex Remley: “We're going by the law 
on this thing. The law says it is first-degree murder.” | 

In another Florida mercy-killing case, the executive clem- 
ency board is scheduled to hold a 
hearing this week for Roswell Gil- 
bert, 75, who received a life sen- 
tence in May for shooting to death 
his wife of 51 years, Emily, 73. Gil- 
bert, a retired electrical engineer, 
has insisted that his wife, who 
suffered from Alzheimer’s and a 
painful, degenerative bone disease, 
wished to die. Said he: “I don’t feel 
like I committed a crime at all. Jus- 
tice is on my side, but the law is on 
somebody else's.” 
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Griffith in court 


APurrfect Excuse from Jury Duty 


Cat Mousam never voted, drove a car, paid taxes or per- 
formed any of the other everyday tasks that might ordinarily call 
her to the attention of Boston officialdom. Nevertheless, thanks 
to a city census taker who spotted her name on the front door of 
her home, Mousam received a summons last month ordering her 
to report for jury duty in August. Since Mousam ignored the 
summons, along with an enclosed form that permits prospective 
jurors to offer reasons for declining to serve, her housemates, So- 
cial Workers David Christian and Lia Graceffa, took charge. 
Christian checked a box indicating that Mousam could not 
speak English. Graceffa added, “Cat Mousam is not qualified to 
serve as a juror because she is a cat.” 

Last week Mousam, a plump gray-and- 
white cat of uncertain lineage, received a 
notice from the office of the Massachusetts 
jury commissioner excusing her from court- 
room duty. Reason: “Language.”” Amused, 
Christian soon learned that Mousam and 
his other cat, Leo A. Longfellow, were list- 
ed on the 1984 Boston city census rolls as 
nurses, ages 29 and 32. Apprised of Mou- 
sam’s true identity, Jury Commissioner 
Paul Carr was not embarrassed. Shrugged 
he: “It’s not the first time. We've sum- 
moned cats and dogs and buildings and 
‘Occupant’ and ‘Vacant.’ We accept what 
we get.” 





GRECCO—SOSTON HERALD 
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Electra. Not just lavishly 
appointed, lavishly 
engineered. Now 
available with 9.9% 
financing. 

Per tradition, the Buick 
Electra is smooth, comfort- 
able, roomy for six adults and 
very luxurious. With supple 
seats, rich upholstery anda 
high level of convenience. 

But we know that simply 
being luxurious isn't enough 
for a luxury car anymore. So 
the Electra is engineered with 
front-wheel drive, four-wheel 
independent suspension, plus 
Q 3.8-litre V-6 with multi-port 
fuel injection. 

The Electra was tested in 
the heat of Australia and the 
hairpin turns of the German 
Alps to make sure it's ready for 
the ultimate test: yours. 

Buckle up and visit your 





Buick dealer, where you can 
now get 9.9% financing on 
Electra. 

9.9% annual percent- 
age rate from GMAC applies 
to new Buick Electras. You 
must take actual retail deliv- 
ery from dealers’ stock NOW 
THROUGH JULY 314, 1985. 
Dealer financial participation 
may affect consumer cost. 
See your participating dealer 
for qualification details. 

To ask any questions, 
request a brochure or test 
drive, call the Buick Product 
Information Center, 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m. Eastern time, weekdays: 


4-800-85-BUICK (1-800-852-8425) 
AWE al dy 


Wouldn't you 
really rather have a Buick? 





The ultimate Electra: Buick Park Avenue. 








SOVIET UNION 


Aiming for a free hand: Gorbachev addressing the Supreme Soviet 


World 


Ringing down the curtain: Gromyko delivers his acceptance speech 





Winds of Kremlin Change 


Gorbachev's power grows as Gromyko is elevated and Romanov is demoted 


nce again, surprise was in the air 
in Moscow. For the second time 
in two months, the increasingly 
confident new Soviet leader, Mi- 
khail Gorbachev, last week shook the 
Kremlin with a dramatic burst of changes 
at the top. Grigory Romanov, the man 
who some Western analysts believe had 
been Gorbachev's rival for the Commu- 
nist Party leadership before the General 
Secretary's March |1 accession, was un- 
ceremoniously dropped from the ruling 
Politburo. One of the oldest and most fa- 
miliar Kremlin figures of all, Andrei Gro- 
myko, who has been his country’s Foreign 
Minister for the past 28 years, was raised 
to the prestigious but largely ceremonial 
post of President, a position that had been 
vacant since the death of Konstantin 
Chernenko on March 10. Immediately 
thereafter, the Foreign Ministry passed 
into the untried hands of Eduard She- 
vardnadze, party boss of the southern So- 
viet republic of Georgia 
Amid this spate of unexpected ap- 
pointments, another decision was an- 
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nounced in relatively muted fashion by 
both Moscow and Washington. President 
Ronald Reagan and Gorbachev will hold 
the first U.S.-Soviet summit meeting in six 
years, in Geneva on Nov. 19 and 20. Both 
sides were careful to limit the potential sig- 
nificance of the scheduled encounter 
What did all the moving and shaking 
mean? One thing for certain: less than 
four months after he took office as Gener- 
al Secretary of the Communist Party fol- 
lowing Chernenko’s death, Gorbachev, 
54, was consolidating his power, as one 
U.S. Kremlinologist put it, “faster than 
any previous leader in Soviet history.” In 
April the urbane, affable Soviet leader 
had gained three new places for his sup- 
porters on a newly expanded, 13-member 
Politburo. The latest shake-up was appar- 
ently aimed at giving Gorbachev the same 
kind of free hand, and perhaps a wider 
range of policy choices, in his dealings 
abroad. Said Peter Reddaway, a Soviet 
expert at the London School of Econom- 
ics and Political Science: “This makes 
it more conceivable that changes could 


happen in the field of foreign policy.” 
Above all, Gorbachev's new round of 
shuffles displayed a combination of deter- 
mination and political virtuosity that 
promises to make him a formidable sum- 
miteer come November (see box). The 
first of his moves was made public in a 
one-sentence announcement following a 
closed-door meeting of the Communist 
Party’s Central Committee. Romanov, 
62, onetime Leningrad party chief and 
overseer of the Soviet Union's military-in- 
dustrial complex, had been “relieved of 
his duties” on the Politburo “in connec- 
tion with retirement on health grounds.” 
The change was not unexpected. There 
had been rumors that Romanov is being 
treated for alcoholism in a sanatorium. It 
was the first direct demotion from the 
Central Committee’s policymaking body 
since Andrei Kirilenko, then 76, retired in 

1982, also for health reasons 
The major event on the party leader's 
schedule for the following day was a 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet, the Soviet 
Union’s nominal! parliament. Gorbachev 
TIME 
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had been widely expected to 
use that session to assume the 
presidency, formally known 
as the Chairmanship of the 
Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet. That would have fol- 
lowed the example of his three 
predecessors, Leonid Brezh- 
nev, Yuri Andropov and 
Chernenko. Instead, Gorba- 
chev rose in Moscow’s col- 
umned Great Kremlin Palace 
to declare that his duties de- 
manded such “intensity” that 
he should concentrate on the 
party leadership. He then 
nominated Gromyko, 75, who 
he described as an “eminent 
political figure” and also, sig- 
nificantly, as “one of the old- 
est party members.” Then 
came the second part of Gor- 
bachev’s surprise. Gromyko’s 
replacement as Soviet Foreign 
Minister would be Shevard- 
nadze, 57, the vigorous, inno- 
vative Georgian who had been named to 
full Politburo membership only the previ- 
ous day, filling the Romanov vacancy 

Kremlinologists quickly noted that af- 
ter a highly successful 13-year career as 
party leader in one of the Soviet Union’s 
most fiercely traditional republics, She- 
vardnadze has unquestioned political 
skills. It is also clear that he has close rela- 
tions with Gorbachev. His foreign policy 
experience, however, is negligible. The 
most obvious implication drawn by most 
analysts was that Gorbachev intends to be 
his own Foreign Minister 

Whatever else the moves implied, it 
appeared that Gorbachev had found a 
novel and relatively graceful way to ring 
down the curtain on an era while continu- 
ing his rejuvenation of the Politburo 
Since the end of Chernenko’s painfully in- 
decisive 13-month reign, Gromyko has 
been widely viewed as the foremost 
member of the Kremlin's Old Guard 
His personal power reached an apogee 
last March when, it is believed, he played 
a principal role in winning the party lead- 
ership for Gorbachev. Gromyko nominat- 
ed Gorbachev in an impas- 
sioned speech to the Politburo 
(subsequently published) that 


was seemingly designed to 
overcome resistance to the 
choice among some other 


members of the Kremlin ger- 
ontocracy. Last week it ap- 
peared that Gorbachev had 
repaid his debt to Gromyko 
But at the same time Gorba- 
chev removed a potential 
source of opposition to any fu- 
ture changes he may have in 
store for Soviet foreign policy 
How Gromyko felt about 
the change remained, as usu- 
al, something of a mystery 
After the 1,500-member Su- 
preme Soviet gave unanimous 
approval to his nomination, 
the dour, stoop-shouldered 
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New man on the East bloc: Foreign Minister Shevardnadze 





diplomat, variously known as Grim Grom 
and Dr. Nyet, accepted Gorbachev's 
praise and his new title in typically ex- 
pressionless style. “It is not for me to judge 
whether I deserve such words or not,” he 
said. “I shall make every effort to dis- 
charge with honor my duty to the party, to 
the country, to the people.” 

What has most impressed Western 
analysts has been the speed at which Gor- 
bachev’s changes have occurred. Indeed, 
that may prove to be a hallmark of the 
Gorbachev era. The party boss showed 
the same kind of decisiveness in April, 
when he suddenly increased his control 
over the Politburo. At the time, he served 
notice that “revolutionary changes” 
would be the order of the day 

Romanov’s ouster seems to be a case 
in point. Before Gorbachev's selection as 
General Secretary, Romanov was regard- 
ed by many Kremlinologists as a serious 
contender for the leadership. According 
to some reports, Romanov led the opposi- 
tion to Gorbachev inside the Politburo by 
nominating another Old Guardsman, 
Moscow Party Chief Viktor Grishin, 70, 





Populist style: Gorbachev visiting a steel mill in June 





: as a candidate for General 
Secretary 
: Romanov has been the 
subject of a growing rumor 
campaign in Moscow. Stories 
were told with increasing 
openness about his supposed 
arrogance, ostentation and 
hard drinking. Such traits are 
sharply at variance with the 
image that Gorbachev is try- 
ing to develop as a reformer 
with a popular, man-in-the- 
factory style and as a cam- 
paigner against alcoholism 
Says a Soviet academic: “Ro- 
manov had himself driven 
around Leningrad in an eight- 
car motorcade, disrupting 
traffic and annoying people.” 
By contrast, new Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze is be- 
ing cast by Kremlin image 
makers in the Gorbachev 
mold: honest, unconventional 
and with a flair for public re- 
lations. Described by one U.S. official in 
Washington as a “tough and capable 
man,” Shevardnadze has visited only nine 
countries and has never served as a Soviet 
diplomat, Skeptics in Moscow have de- 
clared that the Foreign Minister's only 
qualification for his new job is that “he 
speaks a foreign language—Georgian 
(He is, however, said to speak some Ger- 
man.) Says Marshall Goldman of Har- 
vard’s Russian Research Center: “Of all 
the things that Gorbachev has done, this 
is the most bizarre.” 


he silver-haired, well-tailored 
Shevardnadze (pronounced She- 
vard-nad-zeh) got most of his ear- 
ly party training in the 1950s 
when he moved through the ranks 
of Komsomol, the Young Communist 
League. He almost certainly forged close 
personal ties with Gorbachev, who also 
served as a Komsomol leader in Stavro- 
pol, a district adjoining Georgia. Shevard- 
nadze studied history, but his true special- 
ty has long been law-and-order. In 1965 
he was named Georgian minister for 
. maintenance of public order, 
a euphemism for head of the 
local police. That has always 
been a challenging job in 
Georgia, the transcaucasian 
republic where residents cling 
stubbornly to their local lan- 
guage and customs and where 
corruption and black-marke- 
teering have been endemic 
Shevardnadze quickly estab- 
lished a reputation as a crime 
buster, both as the republic’s 
top cop and from 1972 as 
Georgian party secretary 
Soviet officials are letting 
it be known that Shevard- 
nadze has long cultivated an 
unpretentious life-style of the 
kind that Gorbachev seems to 
favor. At a time when the 
families of other Georgian of- 
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around in limousines, Shevardnadze’s 
wife Nanuli, a journalist, was said to take 
the bus to work. Although he is both ad- 
mired and disliked in Georgia for his 
crackdown on corruption, early this year 
he felt confident enough of his position to 
authorize a newspaper poll of public reac- 
tion to his policies, a rare and unorthodox 
action for a Soviet party official. 

Some diplomats guess that Gorbachev 
arranged Shevardnadze’s rapid elevation 
in order to give less emphasis to Soviet re- 
lations with the U.S. and Western Europe, 
the mainstay of policy under Gromyko, 
and grant more attention to Third World 
issues. Says an Asian envoy in Moscow: 
, “Gorbachev sees that the 
* Russians are having trou- 
ble in the Third World .. . 
He remembers what hap- 
pened to them because of 
Afghanistan.” 

However, superpower 
relations remain far too 
important to be downgrad- 
ed. William Hyland, editor 
of the quarterly Foreign 
Affairs and a former Dep- 
uty National Security Ad- 

Romanov viser, notes that “it would 
be a major mistake to look 
for major foreign policy changes.’ Gorba- 
chev, he says, has been having “an im- 
pact” on Soviet diplomacy for possibly as 
long as the past two years, going back to 
| the time when he was Andropov’s 
| protégé on the Politburo. Moreover, as a 
US. State Department analyst puts it, 
Gromyko “hasn't exactly been given a 
gold watch,” and is still likely to remain a 
respected voice on the Politburo, where 
foreign policy is set. Even in his new cere- 
monial duties, Gromyko may have an ac- 
tive role to play. As President, for exam- 
ple, there is a chance that he will meet 
with Reagan in New York City at the 
United Nations General Assembly in 

| September. 

In short, Gorbachev's changes may 
indicate that the new leader is keeping 
his policymaking options as open as 
possible. At the same time, his shuffling 
of Soviet officialdom is likely to continue. 
In that regard, another important move 
was last week’s confirmation of Politburo 
Member Yegor Ligachev, 64, as chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Commission 
of the Soviet of the Union, one of the two 
houses of the Supreme Soviet. The title 
confirms that Ligachev, who was in- 
stalled in the Politburo only in April, 
is the de facto No. 2 in the Kremlin 
hierarchy. 

As Gorbachev's new broom continues 
to sweep through the bureaucracy, Gro- 
myko’s characterization of the General 
Secretary last March seems especially apt. 
As he told his fellow Politburo members, 
“Comrades, this man has a nice smile, but 
he has iron teeth.” — By George Russell. 
Reported by James O. Jackson/Moscow, with 
other bureaus 
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Seeking the “Tonic Effect” | 


N ow that he has consolidated his power, Mikhail Gorbachev is feeling confi- 
dent enough to meet with Ronald Reagan at a Geneva summit in November. 
But last week’s announcement was downplayed in both Moscow and Washing- 
ton. In the past, the problem with summitry has been that it raised expectations 
to unrealistic heights. This time the problem is the opposite: the Reagan-Gorba- 
chev meeting raises questions of why the two leaders are bothering to get together 
atall. 

The White House had made no secret about its desire for Gorbachev to come 
to the U.S. The Soviets said nyet: a meeting would have to be on neutral territory. 
Some Americans favored a get-acquainted session. Nancy Reagan in particular 
felt that if her husband could, as she once put it, “just talk to those people,” it 
would help. But others feared that unless substantive success was guaranteed in 
advance, the encounter might exacerbate distrust and discord. For that reason, 
the U.S. would have preferred a summit with preordained results in the form ofa 
major new agreement, such as the treaties limiting strategic arms signed at the 
Nixon-Brezhnev meeting in 1972 or at the Jimmy Carter-Brezhnev summit in 
1979, the most recent encounter between a Soviet leader and a U.S. President. 

But the superpowers may be too far apart on all the central issues for the gaps 
to be closed between now and November. The Geneva negotiations on nuclear 
and space arms are due to recess next week with no sign of any progress. Gorba- 
chev has publicly threatened to pull out of the arms talks unless the U.S. gives up 
its attempt to develop a space-based antiweapons system, known as Star Wars, or 
the Strategic Defense Initiative. Soviet Spokesman Vladimir Lomeiko last week 
indicated that Gorbachev will directly press his opposition to SDI with Reagan. 

On other issues as well, ob- 
stacles appear to outweigh op- 
portunities. The Administra- 
tion would like to loosen some 
restrictions on U.S.-Soviet 
trade, but the Pentagon is con- 
cerned about Moscow’s acquir- 
ing American technology that 
could have military applica- 
tions. The two sides have been 
dickering for years over open- 
ing new consulates, but the re- 
cent wave of spy scandals in 
the US. has increased FBI con- 
cerns about Soviet diplomatic | —— 
offices’ providing cover for Carter and Brezhnev in Vienna for 1979 SALT Il talks 
KGB agents. Also, Soviet and 
American diplomats have been discussing cooperation in regions where the super- 
powers support opposing forces: Afghanistan, the Middle East and southern Africa. 
But these talks are a long way from producing any agreements. 

So why meet? The answer, a number of Washington officials suggest, is the 
“tonic effect” of simply announcing and preparing for a summit. Henry Kissin- 
ger used to say that one of the principal purposes in high-level, high-visibility en- 
counters is to force the bureaucracies on both sides to stop dithering over prob- 
lems and start thinking about solutions. The Reagan Administration is sharply 
divided within its own ranks over whether to seek an arms-control compromise 
that would curtail Star Wars in exchange for significant reductions in Soviet of- 
fensive weapons. Advocates of such a deal, who include moderates in the White 
House and the State Department, are hopeful that the mere fact of having to pre- 
pare for a summit will strengthen their hand against Pentagon hard-liners. No 
one, however, expects a dramatic shift in either the American or Soviet stance 
before, during or immediately after the summit. 

As Secretary of State George Shultz noted last week, the meeting should be 
seen as “part of a process.” Translation: Administration moderates hope that 
come November, Reagan and Gorbachev will find enough flexibility in each oth- 
er’s positions that an agreement may be possible later on, perhaps before the end 
of Reagan’s term in 1988. 

For that to happen, the leaders may have to make some tough decisions, face 
to face, at the summit. By virtue of “the interplay between them,” said Shultz, 
“they will construct their own agenda to a certain extent.” Perhaps it will be 
more ambitious and promising than the one being planned by their underlings. It 
could hardly be less so. —By Strobe Talbott 
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Our competition leaves you 
but one choice: Jeep Wagoneer. 


Compare: Jeep, Wagoneer Limited —_ no other luxury wagon offers: the con- 
has luxurious leather bucket seats that'll venience and security of “‘shift-on-the-fly”’ 


fit you like a glove. The Buick Estate from two-wheel to four-wheel drive with 
Wagon doesn’t. Wagoneer has a larger the simple flick of a switch. 
standard engine and higher mileage* Jeep Wagoneer. It has practically 


than Volvo Turbo boone LV fe] (-Mor- pee) everything—except serious competition. 
space than the Dodge Caravan** Four e 
doors and room for five. Plus something OnlyinaJeep 4 Wagoneer 


* Wagoneer Limited [18}EPA EST MPG, 21 HWY EST. Use these figures for comparison. Your results may differ. California figures lower. ** With optional Seven-passenger seating in Dodge Caravan 


and five-passenger seating in Wagoneer. AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE OR LEASE AT PARTICIPATING JEEP DEALERS, SAFETY BELTS SAVE LIVES. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 


10 mg"tar,” 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb:85. 
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Americas Favorite 100. 


Philip Morris inc 196% 









How does it feel 
when your performance 
finally lives up to 
everyone's expectations? 


Sports Illustrated 
Get the feeling. 




















Anger over the economy spilled into Jerusalem's streets 


ISRAEL 


Battling an Enemy at Home 


Austerity measures spark a one-day national shutdown 


rime Minister Shimon Peres took of- 

fice ten months ago determined to re- 
form Israel's out-of-control finances. But 
when he tried to put the brakes on infla- 
tion last week, the country came briefly to 
a halt. With the U.S. pressuring him for 
action, Peres became the first Israeli lead- 
er ever to bypass the Knesset (parliament) 
with economic restrictions imposed by 
emergency decree. In response, Israel's 
powerful labor federation, the Histadrut, 
called a one-day strike that forced Peres 
to delay implementation of key parts of 
the package. 

The Prime Minister insisted that dras- 
tic reform was necessary “to prevent an ac- 
tual collapse” of the Israeli economy. After 
seven months of voluntary wage and price 
restraints, the country’s inflation rate is still 


soaring at 300% annually. Burdened with | 


enormous military expenditures and ex- 
tensive social-welfare programs, the gov- 
ernment last year ran a $1.8 billion deficit 
on a $23 billion budget. The foreign debt, 
the world’s highest per capita, has reached 
$23 billion, and foreign-currency reserves 
have dropped to $2 billion. 

Ata marathon 20-hour Cabinet meet- 
ing early last week, Peres forced througha 
package of austerity measures designed to 
shock the economy back to health. The 
program included an 18.8% devaluation 
of the shekel (which beforehand was 
worth 1,262 to the U.S. dollar) and a 
three-month general wage and price 
freeze, along with price increases of 17% 
to 82% on such subsidized products as 
gasoline, bread and milk. At the same 
time, the Cabinet cut away the methods 
that Israelis use to protect themselves 
from inflation, by suspending the wage- 
indexing system that ties earnings to the 
cost of living and severely restricting fur- 
ther deposits in bank accounts linked to 
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the value of the U.S. dollar. The Cabinet 
also agreed to trim $750 million from Is- 
rael’s budget and to dismiss 9,000 govern- 
ment employees within 90 days. 

As the Histadrut labor federation saw 
it, the burden of the reforms fell on the na- 
tion’s workers rather than employers. 
Meeting with Peres before the strike, His- 
tadrut Chief Yisrael Kessar acidly asked 
the Labor Party leader, “How did your 
hand keep from shaking when you signed 
a 30% erosion of wages?” Histadrut, 
whose 1.5 million members account for 
90% of the nation’s work force, then 
called a 24-hour general strike. Violent 
demonstrations broke out in Jerusalem, 
where protesters burned tires and shouted 
antigovernment slogans. 

Under the threat of a further, indefi- 
nite strike, Peres delayed carrying out the 
most controversial parts of his program, 
including the wage freeze, suspension of 
the indexing system and government lay- 
offs, pending negotiations with Histadrut. 
The Prime Minister faces opposition as 
well from the Likud Party, Labor's part- 
ner in the National Unity government. 
Seven Likud members voted against the 
economic package in the Cabinet, al- 
though Likud grudgingly supported the 
government afterward in a vote of confi- 
dence by the Knesset. 

Peres’ austerity measures were con- 











siderably more popular in Washington, | 


where the Reagan Administration has 
been pressuring Israel for economic re- 
forms in return for $1.5 billion in supple- 
mentary aid for fiscal year 1985-86. Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz praised Peres 
for his “courage and foresight,” and called 
the reform package “an important step 
forward in Israel’s continuing efforts to 
stabilize its economy.” —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Robert Slater/Jerusalem 


ZIMBABWE 


Mugabe’s Win 


A Marxist state edges closer 


he first general election since Zimba- 

bwe won independence from Britain 
five years ago might prove to be its last. 
Nearly 3 million black voters flooded the 
polls last week to provide Prime Minister 
Robert Mugabe with a solid victory, and a 
mandate for continuing toward his stated 
goal of transforming Zimbabwe into a 
one-party, Marxist-Leninist state. 

At week’s end the results appeared to 
give Mugabe’s Zimbabwe African Na- 
tional Union—Patriotic Front six addi- 
tional seats in the country’s 100-member 
Parliament, bringing the party’s total to 
63. The tally makes it doubtful that Mu- 


| gabe will be able to win the unanimous 


parliamentary backing now needed to 
impose one-party rule. But it does bring 
him closer to the 70 parliamentary votes 
that will be needed under the constitu- 
tion to switch to a one-party system 
after 1990. 

Mugabe’s chief rival, Joshua Nkomo, 
fared well only in Matabeleland, the 
western homeland of his Ndebele tribe, 
where resentment of Mugabe’s predomi- 
nant Shona tribe runs high. Although 
Nkomo’s party, the Zimbabwe African 
People’s Union, won all 15 of the Matabe- 
leland constituencies, redistricting had 
eliminated five seats that ZAPU held in 
the previous Parliament, Elsewhere, Mu- | 
gabe’s victory removed from Parliament 
three minority opposition parties, includ- 
ing pre-independence Prime Minister 
Abel Muzorewa’s United African Na- 
tional Council, which had held three 
seats. 

Zimbabwe's 100,000 whites gave for- 
mer Prime Minister lan Smith a lopsided 
victory over more moderate candidates in 
the country’s whites-only election the pre- 
vious week. Smith, who engineered Rho- 
desia’s break from Britain 
between 1965 and 1979, is 
still regarded as a white su- 
premacist by many blacks. 
In the new Parliament, 
Smith’s Conservative Alli- 
ance of Zimbabwe party 
will control 15 of the 20 
seats reserved for whites 
under the constitution. 

Following Smith's win, 
Mugabe lashed out angrily 
at the disproportionate 
parliamentary representa- 
tion accorded whites. He 
promised 200,000 supporters gathered in | 
the Harare township of Highfield that 
“we will not live with that indignity and 
insult for very much longer.” Branding 
the whites who supported Smith as “rac- 
ists of the past,” Mugabe also warned om- 
inously of a “cleanup operation so that we 
remain only with the whites who want to 
work with the government.” a 
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ITALY 


The Third Man 


Agca names another Turk 


A: the trial of the eight defendants 
accused of conspiring to kill Pope 
John Paul II resumed last week in Rome, 
the overriding question was whether Star 
Witness Mehmet Ali Agca would ever 
testify again. The previous Tuesday, after 
persistent grilling by presiding Judge Se- 
verino Santiapichi, Agca had wearily an- 
nounced, “There is nothing left to say.” 
Then he returned to his cell in Rebibbia 
prison, refusing to appear in court. Over 
the weekend, however, the convicted 
Turkish gunman had a change of heart. 
Early last week he not only showed up in 
court but arrived with the announcement 
that “I have searched my conscience” and 
that he was abandoning the “double 
game” he had played through the first five 
weeks of the trial. Quietly, with little of his 














Akif was actually School Friend Kadem, 
after all. The charge is significant because 
Kadem is a leftist, unlike Celik and Ay, 
who have ties to an ultraright Turkish ter- 
rorist group known as the Gray Wolves. If 
it can be proved that Kadem was involved 
in the shooting, it would discredit East 
bloc charges that only Turkish neo-Nazis 
had a hand in the plot 

Agca offered other testimony last 
week that probably unsettled some Com- 
munist capitals: Co-Defendant Zhelio 
Vassilev, a former Bulgarian military at- 
taché in Rome who is being tried in ab- 
sentia, had worked out a plot to mislead 
investigators into thinking that Agca had 
acted alone in St. Peter’s Square. When 
Agca was seized in the square, he was car- 
rying a letter stating that the motive for 
shooting the Pope to protest U.S. and So- 
viet imperialism. “[Vassilev] suggested 
that I write [the letter] because in the 
event of capture it would be useful to give 
the impression ofa lone killer,” Agca said 

Twice during the week Agca elabo- 


Agca, shown at left in St. Peter's Square, identified the man at right as Kadem 
He was abandoning the “double game,” he said, but the contradictions continued 


earlier theatricality, Agca then testified 
that a third Turkish accomplice had been 
present in St. Peter’s Square on May 13, 
1981, the day that Agca raised his gun and 
shot the Pope 

Agca’s deferential new testimony was 
laced with contradictions as in the past 
Three weeks ago Agca testified that only 
two Turks had accompanied him to St 
Peter's Square: Co-Defendant Oral Celik, 
who is being tried in absentia, and a man 
Agca identified simply as “Akif.” Agca 
rejected Judge Santiapichi’s suggestion 
that the mysterious Akif might actually 
be Sedat Sirri Kadem, an old school friend 
of Agca’s. The next week Agca stuck to 
his claim that he had only two accom- 
plices in the square and said that Akif was 
Turkish Terrorist Omer Ay, who is in a 
prison in Turkey and has not been ac- 
cused in the conspiracy. Last week, how- 
ever, Agca did not stop at Celik and Ay 
After looking at photographs of the crowd 
in St. Peter’s Square taken just before the 
assassination attempt, he declared that 
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| rated on his earlier claim that the papal 


by Erik Amfitheatrof/Rome 


shooting had been commissioned for 
about $1.3 million by “Malenkov,” whom 
he identified as the first secretary of the 
Soviet embassy in the Bulgarian capital of 
Sofia. Ten months before the assassina- 
tion attempt, Agca said, he, Celik and two 
other Turks attended a strategy meeting 
in Room 911 of the Hotel Vitosha in Sofia 
at which Malenkov was present. “[Malen- 
kov] said, ‘Have you changed your mind 
about killing the Pope?’ I said no, and he 
told me the reward would be 3 million 
marks,” Agca testified 

A new charge was also leveled by 
Agca: during a visit to Iran in 1980, he said, 
he learned that Moscow was trying to pres- 
sure the government of the Ayatullah Ru- 
hollah Khomeini to kill some or all of the 
52 Americans held hostage in Iran. “This 
time [Agca has] gone beyond his usual fan- 
tasies,” fumed a spokesman at the Soviet 
embassy in Rome. “This is madness. It is 
provocation.” —By Jill Smolowe. Reported 
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BRITAIN 
Tories Rebuffed 
Welsh voters send a message 


he bucolic electoral district of Brecon 

and Radnor (48,000 registered vot- 
ers), situated on the eastern boundary of 
Wales, would appear an unlikely place for 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's 
Conservative government to take a tum- 
ble. In the 1983 general election, the To- 
ries carried the district, which comprises 
mainly small beef and sheep farmers, by 
almost 9,000 votes. But in a by-election re- 
versal last week, Brecon and Radnor vot- 
ers handed the government a stunning de- 
feat. Conservative Christopher Butler 
finished last among the three major can- 
didates with a dismal 27.6% of the vote 
Butler's total of 10,631 votes left him 3,122 
ballots behind the winner, Social Demo- 
cratic/Liberal Alliance Candidate Rich- 
ard Livsey. The Labor Party nominee, 
Richard Willey, finished a close second, 
just 559 votes short of Livsey 

British observers saw the Conserva- 
tive defeat as more than the usual mid- 
term by-election setback. Said Liberal 
Party Press Spokesman Jim Dumsday 
“The sheer size of the Conservative fail- 


| ure is quite out of proportion with what 


one would expect from just midterm 
blues.” Also, because the Brecon and 
Radnor vote was only the eighth by-elec- 
tion since the 1983 Conservative land- 
slide, it provided a rare opportunity for 
voters to express their opinion of the 
Thatcher government. Liberal Party can- 
vassers found that the overriding issue 
was Thatcher's aggressive style and per- 
sonality. “We kept hearing, ‘It’s that 
woman. We don’t like that woman,’ ” 
Dumsday said 

The defeat will increase pressure on 
Thatcher from moderate , 
Tories, known as the : 


ain’s 13.4% unemployment : 
rate with stepped-up ¥ 
spending for public-sector 
jobs. The dissident Conser- 
valives, including ex—For- 
eign Secretary Francis 
Pym, fear that unless the 
Prime Minister shows 
more compassion about 





unemployment, the cen- Livsey 
trist alliance between the 
Liberal and Social Democratic parties 


will continue to erode Tory support 

Labor Leader Neil Kinnock, who 
campaigned in the district along with 16 
members of his shadow cabinet and 150 
Labor M.Ps, called his party’s “magnifi- 
cent” second-place finish “another step 
on the road to becoming the next govern- 
ment.” For the time being, at least, that 
remains wishful thinking on Kinnock’s 
part. Despite the loss in Brecon and Rad- 
nor, Thatcher retains a 140-vote majority 
in Britain’s 650-member House of Com- 
mons, and does not have to call a general 
election until June 1988 B 
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World Notes 





A Rebel Outstays His Welcome 


Until November, Edgar Chamorro 
was principal spokesman for the Nicara- 
guan Democratic Force, the largest of 
the contra groups fighting to overthrow 
the Sandinista government. Chamorro, 
who carried out his mission from exile in 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, and Key Bis- 
cayne, Fla., revealed that he had been 
picked for his job by the CIA. Theagency, 
he disclosed, had printed training man- 
uals instructing the guerrillas in such ac- 
tivities as assassination, kidnaping and 
blackmail. For that revelation he was 
ejected from the contras. Now the US. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
wants to expel Chamorro from the country. Two weeks ago, the 
New York Times printed an op-ed article by Chamorro in which he 
criticized the Reagan Administration's policies toward Nicaragua 
and congressional approval of humanitarian aid for the contras. The 
INS subsequently began deportation proceedings against Chamorro, 
who has lived with his family in the U.S. since 1979. 

The timing of the deportation hearing was “just a twist of 
fate,” insisted Perry Rivkind, the INS district director in Miami. 
He rejected any suggestion that politics influenced his decision 
to review the case. Chamorro, who has been denied political asy- 
lum by the US., claims that he has a US. entry visa valid 
through 1987. He vowed to fight any attempt to deport him. 








SOUTH AFRICA 
“Disgraceful” Conduct 


Black Leader Steve Biko has been a martyr to South Africa's 
antiapartheid movement since his death in 1977 from brain inju- 
ries suffered while in police custody. In Pretoria last week, the 
South African Medical and Dental Council acted against two 
white government doctors for their treatment of Biko. Surgeon 
Benjamin Tucker was found guilty of “disgraceful” conduct, in- 
cluding failure to examine Biko properly and allowing police to 
move the badly injured prisoner 700 miles overland to a prison 
hospital. The panel also ruled that Surgeon Ivor Lang was guilty 
of “improper” conduct for, among other things, failing to notice 
a wound on Biko’s forehead. 

The council acted only after the supreme court of Transvaal 
province ordered it to look into Biko’s death. Although it could 
have permanently barred both men from practicing medicine, the 
council merely barred Tucker for three months and suspended the 
sentence. Lang was dismissed with a reprimand. 

Shortly before, leaders of the antiapartheid United Democrat- 
ic Front coalition accused government-backed “death squads” of 
killing four black activists whose bodies were found in the Port 
Elizabeth area, The government denied any involvement. 





BRITAIN 
Miners Go to Moscow 


Arthur Scargill, the bellicose president of Britain’s National 
Union of Mineworkers, makes no secret of his Marxist leanings. 
He even solicited financial support from the Soviets during the 
miners’ 51-week strike that collapsed last March. Just before the 
union’s annual conference in Sheffield last week, the Scargill-dom- 
inated N.U.M. executive board reaffirmed its Soviet connection by 
announcing the selection of 20 miners to attend the Higher Trade 
Union School in Moscow this fall. The 20, the second N.U.M. 
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group to be sent to the Soviet school, will take a four-week course 
emphasizing the link between socialism and the labor movement. 

The overwhelming majority of delegates also demonstrated 
the resentment many miners feel toward Prime Minister Thatch- 
er’s Conservative government and the National Coal Board. They 
approved a motion to congratulate the leadership for its handling 
of the disastrous strike and made a rule change enabling Scargill to 
remain president of the N.U.M. for life. British Energy Secretary | 
Peter Walker has condemned the union's actions, warning that 
“every miner who values the freedom this country offers and has | 
no desire to turn Britain into a Communist state should recognize 
what the mineworkers’ conference is all about.” 


Freedom for a Catholic Bishop 


Although the Patriotic Association of 
Chinese Catholics has usurped the alle- 
giance of more than 3 million believers, a 
small underground church in China, 
holding clandestine services in private 
homes, has remained faithful to Rome. A 
hero of this remnant has been Gong Pin- 
mei (Ignatius Kung), the bishop of 
Shanghai, who has been imprisoned for 
treason since 1955, steadfastly maintain- 
ing his loyalty to the Vatican. Xinhua, the 
official government news agency, last 
week reported that Gong, now nearly 84, 
had “repented” and had been paroled af- 
ter agreeing to forswear any further contact with the Vatican. 
Gong, the news agency said, had kissed the ring of the Patriotic 
Bishop of Shanghai “and promised to act under his guidance.” 

Diplomats in Peking and observers in Rome pointed out that 
Gong had spurned earlier offers of release under similar condi- 
tions. Vatican officials suggested the Chinese government acted 
because it did not want the aging bishop to die in prison. The Vati- 
can asked for Gong’s freedom when Jaime Cardinal Sin of Manila 
visited Peking last year. At least twelve other Roman Catholic 
priests are believed to remain in Chinese prisons or labor camps. 
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Gong accepts parole 





The Warrior’s Promise 


Brookings, Ore. (pop. 5,000), was the only community on the 
U.S. mainland to be bombed during World War LI. The town is 
celebrating the 40th anniversary of the war's end in equally 
unique fashion: this week three Brookings high school students 
will tour Japan as guests of the pilot who flew the missions. 

For former Imperial Japanese Navy Pilot Nobuo Fujita, 73, | 
the youngsters’ visit fulfills a long-standing promise. In September 
1942, Fujita flew two raids over Brookings in a tiny seaplane, drop- 
ping incendiary bombs in an unsuccessful effort to ignite the sur- 
rounding thick forests. Twenty years later, | 
the Brookings Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce invited Fujita, by then a prospering 
businessman, to serve as honorary grand | 
marshal of the town’s azalea festival. Fu- 
jita was so moved by the gesture that he 
vowed to reciprocate by having local 
youngsters visit Japan, but his business 
subsequently failed, leaving him penniless. 
The industrious Fujita spent more than 
two decades saving the roughly $10,000 
that will pay the students’ travel costs. 
“Afier they have toured Japan,” he says, 
“the war will finally be over for me.” 
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Economy & Business 





Bloated with Heavy Debt . 


From consumers to conglomerates, Americans are living on borrowed cash 


© corporations, it is the mountain 

of debt that has been created by a 

spate of fierce merger wars. Con- 
sumers who have been seduced by easy 
credit know it as the flood of bills that ar- 
rive each month. For the Government, it 
is the largest and most menacing budget 
deficits in U.S. history. From whatever 
vantage point it is viewed, Americans 
have been on a frantic borrowing binge 
And that vast accumulation of 10Us has 
become a frightening threat to economic 
well-being 

The numbers alone tell an awesome 
story. U.S. debt for all households, gov- 
ernments and nonfinancial businesses 
swelled last year by $722 billion, or 14%, 
marking the largest increase ever. Led by 
the runaway buildup of federal borrow- 
ings, every sector of the economy contrib- 
uted to the record gain. Business added 
the heaviest load of new obligations in 
more than a decade. Consumer debt took 
the greatest leap in five years. Warns Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker 
“Debt growth of this magnitude would 
appear to be much faster than is consis- 
tent with the long-run health of our econ- 
omy and financial system.” 

This spring the U.S. became a debtor 
nation for the first time since 1917. Ray- 
mond Dalio, a Connecticut-based eco- 
nomic consultant, estimates that the 
country’s net foreign debt could grow to 
$1 trillion by 1990. At home, consumers re- 
main hefty borrowers. Installment loans, 
which account for 22% of household bor- 
rowing, jumped 21.3% during the twelve 
months that ended last April, the largest 
gain since the 1950s 

The big debt buildup holds many dan- 
gers. Heavy borrowing is an addiction that 
can require debtors to take oul more and 
more loans simply to stay even. Eventual- 
ly, of course, all the 1OUs come due. Before 
then, a sharp drop in incomes or corporate 
profits could leave many individuals and 
firms without sufficient means of repay- 
ment. They would then have to switch to 
painful frugality and perhaps be forced 
into bankruptcy. “Debt in many cases fa- 
cilitates economic activity,” says a Federal 
Reserve economist. “Like alcohol, it stim- 
ulates to a certain point. Then it becomes 
burdensome. It is not clear at what point 
Stimulation turns to drag, but many people 
seem to think we've reached that point.” 

Millions of individuals certainly have 
Tempted by easy credit and a cornucopia 
of everything from cars to compact disks, 
consumers across the U.S. are becoming 
overextended. The Mortgage Bankers 

















Fed | Chairman Paul Volcker issues a warning 
All the 1OUs threaten the financial system. 


Association said last month that mort- 
gage delinquencies reached 6.19% in the 
first quarter of 1985, the highest level 
since that group began keeping records 
in 1953. A separate report by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association showed addi- 
tional signs of strain. The organization, 
which represents 13,000 large and small 
lenders, said 2.4% of all consumer install- 
ment loans were delinquent at the end of 
the first quarter. That represented a two- 
year high 

A growing number of harried borrow- 
ers are showing up regularly at credit 
counselors’ doors. “We've got more busi- 
ness than we can respond to,” says An- 
drew McGehee, executive director of the 
Consumer Credit Counseling Service of 
South Florida. “Obviously, the problem is 
getting worse.” McGehee’s nonprofit ser- 
vice advised 2,244 families last year, up 
17% from 1983. He expects to surpass 
that this year. The National Foundation 
for Consumer Credit, which operates 245 
offices around the US., said consumers 
are now arriving for advice in greater 
numbers than at any time in the past 
five years 

Not all overtaxed individuals turn to 
professional help. Erica Chambré, 34, the 
personnel director for an oil and gas com- 
pany in Oakland, extricated herself from 
a morass of debt by disciplined effort 
When her borrowings reached $40,000 on 
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top of a $65,000 mortgage, Chambré, who 











was earning $35,000 a year, decided that 
it was time to stop. “For four months I 
could hardly sleep,” she recalled, “worry- 
ing about the trouble I was in.” Her solu- 
tion was to repay the loans by working 
seven-day weeks for more than two years 
and curtailing expenses. Gone now are 
the twice-yearly European vacations, the 
expensive athletic club membership and 
the shopping binges in designer boutiques 
Gone also is her nonmortgage debt. Says 
Chambré: “I'm so glad that chapter of my 
life is over.” 

Many experts blame affluent individ- 
uals like Chambré for much of the bor- 
rowing spree. “The coming of age of the 
baby boomers,” says Henry Kaufman, 
chief economist for Wall Street's Salomon 
Brothers, “is altering the relationship be- 
tween consumer credit and income, re- ‘ 
flecting this group’s greater acceptance of 
credit.” Terry Blaney, president of Hous- 
ton’s Consumer Credit Counseling Ser- 
vice, is blunt: “We have a whole genera- 
tion of people who have been raised with 
high expectations. Couple that with all 
the advertising we see, and you've gota 
lot of materialistic people. There has 
to be an adjustment in attitude 
about credit.” 

Borrowing has become so 
easy, however, that it can take 
great willpower to resist. Per- 
haps the biggest lures are the 
credit cards that companies are 
so eager to hand out. “We've got 
this frenzy of gold MasterCard 
and gold Visa card offers in 
the mail during the past two 
months,” says Cynthia Barnes, 
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28, a computer engineer at AT & T Bell 
Laboratories in suburban Chicago. “We 
got three of them in one day last week.” 
The proliferation of plastic astonishes 
even bankers. Says John Godfrey, senior 
vice president and chief economist of 
Jacksonville-based Barnett Banks of Flor- 
ida: “I’m amazed at the number of mail- 
ings I receive at home.” He promptly 
throws them out. 

Lenders are dangling far more than 
credit cards before consumers. Many 
banks now provide individuals with sub- 
stantial lines of credit, a service once of- 
fered almost exclusively to corporations. 
Norwest Bank Minneapolis grants lines 
that typically total about $25,000 and can 
exceed $100,000. Norwest also offers 
lending programs for cars and boats that 
can cut monthly payments nearly in half. 
The loans run for several years and then 
come due in a lump sum. Automakers too 
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are extending easier terms. Ford Motor 
Credit estimates that 45% of its 1985 
lending has been for 60 months, rather 
than the 36-month period that was previ- 
ously typical. 

A batch of sophisticated new finan- 
cial instruments have given an added 
boost to the borrowing binge. They are 
based on a method popularized in the 
1970s by organizations like the Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Association. 
That federal agency buys mortgages 
from lenders and then sells bonds and 
other securities that are backed by the 
debt. Now private lenders are snapping 
up everything from car loans to equip- 
ment leases and offering shares in them 
to investors. Anthony Dub, a managing 
director of the First Boston investment 
banking firm, plans to begin selling 
bank credit-card loans later this year. 
Known in Wall Street jargon as securiti- 








zation, the rapidly spreading technique 
ensures that the original loanmakers 
have plenty of cash available to contin- 
ue lending. 

Corporations too have been dashing 
into debt. “Most of the borrowing increase 
by corporations has been the result of 
takeover mania,” says William Cornish, 
executive vice president of Chicago’s Duff 
& Phelps, a securities research firm. “Ei- 
ther companies want to add to their hold- 
ings or they fear that someone wants to 
take them over.” In evading Raiders Carl 
Icahn and T. Boone Pickens, Phillips Pe- 
troleum took on $4.5 billion in new loans. 
It now plans to sell about $2 billion worth 
of assets in the next twelve months to trim 
its obligations. Chevron borrowed $10 bil- 
lion to acquire Gulf Oil last year, and it 
too has been forced to cut back. The Cali- 
fornia giant is negotiating the sale of a 
majority stake in Gulf's Canadian opera- 
tions for $2.5 billion, and may unload 
more property by the end of the year. The 
proceeds from all such transactions will 
go to pay off debt. 


ike individuals, companies borrow 
to keep up with the Joneses. The 
debt that it takes to remain com- 
petitive can grow particularly 
heavy when corporate profits are low, as 
they have been for the past year. Even 
Pan American World Airways, which 
sold its Pacific routes to United in April 
for $750 million, will soon have to borrow 
more to acquire a new fleet of fuel-effi- 
cient jetliners. The company expects to 
assume more than $1 billion in obliga- 
tions when it starts taking delivery of 28 
European-built Airbuses in 1987. 
Federal Reserve Chairman Volcker 
voiced new concern about corporate 
debt last month during congressional 
testimony concerning the Reagan 
Administration's tax program. 
He criticized part of the plan 
because it allowed interest 
payments to remain deductible. 
That, said Volcker, encourages 
companies to borrow instead of selling 
stock to raise funds. 

But the debt that worries economists 
most is the federal budget deficit. It 
threatens to grow at the staggering annu- 
al rate of $200 billion for the rest of the 
decade, Attempts to slow down the bor- 
rowing, like the currently deadlocked 
budget negotiations in Congress, seem 
futile. The deficit. warns Manuel John- 
son, assistant treasury secretary for eco- 
nomic policy, “is a symptom that Gov- 
ernment is spending beyond its means. 
Ultimately, if it continues to do that, it 
will force the private sector to finance 
that spending by having to pay higher 
taxes or having to tolerate higher infla- 
tion or higher interest rates.” The Con- 
stitution calls on the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide for the general welfare 
of Americans. A good step now would be 
for the biggest borrower of all to set a bet- 
ter example. —By John Greenwald. Report- 
ed by Gisela Bolte/Washington and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 
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‘Star Wars of a Different Kind 


IBM and AT&T get ready for the battle of the 21st century 


uke Skywalker would 
be dazzled. Darth Vader 
would be downright intimi- 
dated. Right here on earth, 
and not in any distant galaxy, 
a new kind of war is escalating 
between technological stars 
IBM and AT&T. By the end 
of the century, the way that 
Americans get all sorts of 
information, from television 
programs to bank-account 
balances, could be changed 
Between them, IBM and AT&T 
dominate the U.S. computer and telecom- 
munications industries. Both have long 
itched to invade each other’s markets, but 
not until now have they faced off with ar- 
senals so fully loaded 
To Americans already baffled by 
their complex new phone bills and mysti- 
fied by computers, the confrontation may 
seem like so much high-tech alphabet 
soup. But these new develop- 
ments mean that AT&T and 
IBM are fighting to be first to 
provide all the equipment and 
services for transmitting, stor- 
ing and processing informa- 
tion for the next century. It is 
a fragmented, turbulent but 
potentially rich market 
Since the breakup of the 
Bell System 1% years ago 
| freed it to compete in comput- 
| ers, AT&T (1984 sales: $33.2 
| billion) has had only tepid 
| success in stealing computer 
business from IBM ($46 bil- 
lion). But now AT&T is 
winning big orders through 
discounts and making its 
machines compatible with 
IBM's. At the same time, IBM is treading 
on AT&T's territory. The computer giant 
made another move into the $50 billion 
US. market for long-distance service 
when it announced plans to buy up to 30% 
of MCI Communications of Washington, 
whose $2 billion in revenues makes it the 
second-largest long-distance company 
after AT&T 
IBM’s partnership with MCI should 
intensify the competition in telecom- 
munications that the Bell System breakup 
was intended to bring about. Despite 
MCI’s rapid growth during the past dec- 
ade, the company still accounts for only 
about 6% of US. long-distance calls 
AT&T remains the leader, with nearly 
| 90% of the business. Now that it has IBM 
behind it, MCI should have far more of 
the muscle and corporate prestige needed 
to stand up toA T&T 
The purchase of MCI stock is not 
IBM’s first move into telecommunica- 
uons. In 1974 it started Satellite Business 
Systems, a venture with Aetna and Com- 
Sat that was designed to provide data and 
telephone communications mainly for 
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MCI Chief McGowan 





= large corporations. The oper- 
x ation, however, has not been 
= successful, losing $1.3 billion 
in the past eleven years. IBM 
eventually bought out Aetna 
and Comsat. Despite that set- 
back, IBM has continued to 
push ahead into telecom- 
munications. Last year it 
bought Rolm, the third-largest 
maker of telephone switching 
equipment, for $1.2 billion 
IBM and Merrill Lynch have 
created International MarketNet, a ser- 
vice that supplies information to the fi- 
nancial community. And IBM has joined 
Sears and CBS in a venture called Trin- 
tex, a two-way videotex service for home 
computers 

In the deal with MCI, IBM agreed to 
turn over Satellite Business Systems to 
MCI. In exchange, the computer compa- 
ny got 45 million MCI shares, or 16% of 


SBS-4 satellite being launched from space shuttle last year 





Satellites above, earth stations below 








the total outstanding, along with the 
rights to buy another 7 million. IBM 
promised to invest an additional $400 mil- 
lion in MCI during the next three years 

The partnership will bring immediate 
benefits to both companies. IBM stands to 
gain experience in telecommunications 
and get rid of the troubled SBS. For MCI, 
a transfer of IBM’s long-distance business 
could bring as much as $100 million a 
year in revenue. In addition, MCI will im- 
mediately gain more than 200,000 cus- 
tomers from SBS, representing about $35 
million in monthly revenues and 1% of 
the long-distance market 

In a sense, the IBM move represents 
a sweet revenge for MCI against its tele- 
phone rival. In May a federal jury award- 
ed MCI just $37.8 million in its decade- 
old suit against AT&T. MCI had 
asked for nearly $6 billion in damages, 
accusing the telephone giant of unfair 
marketing practices. Said MCI Chairman 
William G. McGowan last week: “We 
were looking for a major investor. The 
best of all worlds is one with a name 
like IBM and a lot of money. We got 
both.” | 

While IBM has started to | 

& move deeper into communi- 
cations, AT&T has been 
making new connections in 
computers. Last week it 
reached an arrangement with 
18 Japanese companies to sell 
technology that would enable 
different kinds of computers 
to communicate with each 
other, beating IBM on that 
front in Japan. The Defense 
Department has awarded a 
plum to AT&T. It granted 
the company a contract to in- 
stall and service minicomput- 
ers for the National Security 
Agency. Value of the deal 
$950 million over the next 
three years. The size of the 
agreement, though, was less important 
than its psychological impact. Says Jean 
Yates, a California consultant: “AT&T 
has won a major contract against IBM 
That's the way to look at it.” 

To become still more competitive 
with IBM in its backyard of computers, 
the telephone company is expected by 
industry analysts to go shopping for a 
major acquisition of its own. Among the 
most frequently discussed possible targets 
are several prominent data-processing 
firms. They include Digital Equipment, 
the second-largest maker of computers, 
and Amdahl, a manufacturer of main- 
frame machines 

As with any clash of empires, the bat- 
tle of the giants in telecommunications is 
going to make it difficult for anyone 
smaller to survive. GTE (1984 sales: $14.5 
billion), for example, is having troubles 
with Sprint, its long-distance telephone 
service. MCI may have found the secret 
for survival by hitching its wagon to 
IBM's star By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New York and 


John E. Yang /Washington 
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Upping the Ante 


CBS tops the Turner offer 


hroughout his three-month effort to 
take over CBS, Ted Turner, the owner 
of Cable News Network, has projected 
himself as a modern David battling a 
broadcasting Goliath. Now it appears that 
Turner will need more than one well- 
aimed rock to bring down CBS. Last week 
the company hurled back a tough rejoin- 
der, offering to buy 21% of its stock for 
$955 million, or $150 a share. Speaking to 
stock analysts in a Manhattan studio 
where the soap opera As the World Turns 
used to be filmed, CBS Chairman Thomas 
Wyman announced that the company will 
give stockholders $40 a share in cash plus 
$110a share in ten-year securities that pay 
10.875% annual interest. 

In April, Turner offered CBS share- 
holders a no-cash package of low-grade 
bonds, which he valued at $175 a share. 
Wall Streeters, however, estimated the 
Turner proposal was worth 
only about $130 a share. 
“The present Turner bid 
has been pre-empted,” con- 
cluded Drexel Burnham 
Analyst John Reidy. 

If successful, the stock 
buy-back would raise CBS’s 
debt from last year’s $386 
million to $1.3 billion. The 
company also guaranteed it 
would limit its liabilities. 
That promise could prevent 
Turner from proceeding 
with his takeover bid, which involved a 
great deal of debt. In order to honor his 
guarantee, Wyman said, the firm would 
sell $300 million in assets, though any spin- 
offs would not take the company out of 
broadcasting, records or publishing. Wy- 
man also claimed that trimming corporate 
fat could save $20 million annually. Said 
he: “There is no place [in CBS] where the 
Swiss watch is functioning so perfectly that 
there is no room for improvement.” 

What about Ted Turner? The colorful 
entrepreneur was undeterred. “We believe 
that our offer . .. is far more attractive . . . 
and we intend to pursue it vigorously,” saida 
Turner Broadcasting System statement. On 
Friday Turner asked the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to speed up consid- 
eration of his takeover bid so that CBS 
shareholders could vote on it simulta- 
neously with the company’s offer. 

Some observers are skeptical of Tur- 
ner’s chances of topping the CBS offer. In 
addition, he could be stymied by a New 
York State bill against hostile takeovers. 
The legislature has passed the measure, 
and Governor Mario Cuomo is due to act 
on it by the end of this month. 

Meanwhile, the happiest people on 
Wall Street are CBS shareholders. Reason: 
stock that the company is now offering to 
buy back at $150 a share was selling in 
March for just $82.38. a 
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sleep cheap! 


2 Inns $24.95 Single 
__7 mi. Exit Torrence N. 
10 mi. 1-294 Exit Halsted N. 


Two inns that are part of a booming breed of budget chains 


Cheaper Havens on the U.S. Road 
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Motels for bargain hunters offer bread instead of quiche 


hey were once known in the trade as 

hot-pillow spots because they were a 
favorite for trysts. In Hollywood, cheap 
motels are forever associated with Alfred 
Hitchcock's classic, Psycho. The image, 
though, is an antiquated one. As travelers 
take off on summer vacations, more and 
more are checking into a new and boom- 
ing breed of budget chains. 

No one would mistake any one of the 
60 low-priced motel groups for the Ritz. 
They offer spare, though not Spartan, ac- 
commodations. Rooms at Days Inns, 
Econo Lodges and other budget opera- 
tions run around 20% less than the rates 
at Ramadas or Holiday Inns and up to 
60% below prices at Hiltons. Says Econo 
Lodges’ owner and president, Ben Doug- 
las: “We offer a good bed, clean sheets 
and a cup of coffee in the morning. When 
you turn the lights off, we like to think you 
can’t tell the difference between an Econo 
Lodge and a Hilton.” 

The limited-service motels now con- 
stitute the fastest-growing and most prof- 
itable sector of the $36 billion lodging in- 
dustry. The number of these motel rooms 
is up 15% from last year and 78% from 
1980. Charlotte, N.C.-based Econo 
Lodges, whose slogan is “Spend a Night, 
Not a Fortune,” and rival Super 8 are 
opening a new property about every four 
days. Americans, who are expected to 
take 282 million trips within the U.S. this 
summer, are flocking to these chains, 
which have a total of 276,000 rooms. 

Some major hotel corporations are 
launching low-priced motel divisions in 
an attempt to attract their own crop of 
value-conscious travelers. In August 1984 
Holiday Corp., parent of Holiday Inns, 
inaugurated its limited-service Hampton 
Inn. Ten such inns are now in business, 
and by the end of the year an additional 
90 are expected to be open or under con- 
struction. Quality Inns runs 160 lower- 
priced Comfort Inns. Says Quality Inns 
President Robert Hazard: “The economy 
sector is where the action is today.” 

Running a limited-service operation 
is roughly twice as profitable as managing 
one that offers a lot of amenities. Most 
budget locations lack swimming pools, in- 
house restaurants and convention facili- 
ties. This means less land and lower con- 








struction costs. Once the establishment is 
opened, the operator saves by using a 
skeleton staff, since he dispenses with 
waitresses, convention-hall managers and 
other service employees. 

Patrons of budget inns cannot be too 
persnickety, although their sacrifices do 
not seem onerous. They may have to tol- 
erate thinner towels, smaller soap bars 
and less closet and drawer space. “We sell 
bread and let others sell quiche,” says 
James Trueman, president of Ohio-based 
Red Roof Inns. 

No-frills establishments fall into three 
price categories. The top tier, which in- 
cludes Days Inns and the San Antonio- 
based La Quinta chain, typically charges 
$35 to $40 a night for one person. In the 
medium-price range, for $30 or less a 
night, travelers can check in at Super 8 
and Red Roof Inns, whose roofs are in- 
deed painted red. Cheapest of all is Motel 
6, a favorite of truckers, who appreciate 
the $17.95 price tag. 





nexpensive inns are attracting a clien- 

tele similar to that of more expensive 
places, More than half of all customers 
are now businessmen traveling alone. 
“Corporate controllers have started rap- 
ping knuckles on expense accounts,” says 
Econo Lodges’ Douglas. 

The success of low-priced lodging in 
part reflects effective marketing. Red 
Roof Inns advertises with signboards that 
say SLEEP CHEAP. Says President True- 
man: “It may be grammatically incorrect, 
but it sure pulls travelers off the high- 
way.” His occupancy rate of 84% is the 
highest in the economy-lodging industry. 

Still, experts wonder how long no-frills 
Operators can enjoy such a smooth journey. 
As new companies enter the market and 
established chains expand, there is the 
growing risk of a glut. “Profit potential now 
is high, but success breeds excess,” says 
Daniel Daniele, an analyst at Laventhol & 
Horwath, an accounting firm specializing 
in the lodging industry. Daniele predicts an 
industry shake-out in the next two to five 
years, but that is a distant prospect. This 
summer travelers tooling down interstate 
highways are sure to find plenty of bargain 
motels. 
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Business Notes 





ENERGY 
Exxon’s $2 Billion Black Eye 


Exxon has always done things in a big way. The nation’s 
largest industrial company is No. | in sales, assets and energy 
production. The oil giant last week added an embarrassing new 
superlative: the largest fine. A special three-judge federal court 
of appeals ruled unanimously that Exxon must pay the U.S. 


| Treasury $2 billion for overpricing oil produced between 1975 


KATZ—BLACK STAR 


and 1981 near Tyler, Texas. The ruling, which upholds a 1983 
district court decision, represents what is thought to be the larg- 
est monetary judgment ever levied against a corporation. 

The complex case stems from regulations imposed by the 
Nixon Administration that allowed companies to charge more 
for certain oil produced after 1972 than for petroleum pumped 
from wells operating before that date. The Energy Department 
accused Exxon of reaping windfall profits by improperly charg- 
ing the higher prices for the Texas oil. 

Exxon intends to appeal the ruling. In addition, the compa- 
ny wants some help on the payment. Since Exxon had only a 
two-thirds interest in the disputed oil field, it is considering suing 
the 2,500 companies and individuals who hold the rest in order 
to force them to pay one-third of the fine. 


DEALS 


J 7 

Mary Kay Paints a Private Face 
[ ——— a ae | Mary Kay Cosmetics has become 
. “3 famous for rewarding its top sales- 
. * | women with pink Cadillacs, diamond- 
“| studded bumblebee pins and expense- 
paid trips to Hawaii. Such glitzy incen- 
tives are not the norm among publicly 
traded companies, but Mary Kay (1984 
sales: $278 million) does not have to 


| worry. It will no longer be listed on 
any exchange. The company’s directors 
last week agreed to sell the firm for 
$300 million to a group headed by 
Chairman Mary Kay Ash and her son 
Richard Rogers, the president 

Ash, who founded the cosmetics distributor in 1963, became 
a multimillionaire after selling stock to the public in 1968. In re- 
cent years, though, she has wanted to return the firm to family 
ownership. “When a company is publicly held, you live in a fish- 
bowl,” said Monty Barber, a Mary Kay spokesman. 

The purchase comes at a time when company sales of skin 
creams, bath lotions and makeup have been slowing. Once 
known as a high-growth firm, Mary Kay saw its profits fall from 
$36.7 million for 1983 to $33.8 million last year. Its stock has tak- 
en a sharper plunge. After reaching a high of nearly $45 two 
years ago, it closed last week at $13.38. 
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Once and future owner 


Working Them to Death 


“All of the defendants are going to pay for it harshly,” said 
Illinois Judge Ronald J.P. Banks last week as he sentenced three 
Officials of the now defunct Film Recovery Systems Inc. of Elk 
Grove Village, Ill., to 25-year prison terms. Banks had earlier 
ruled that the managers were guilty of murdering Employee Ste- 
fan Golab, who died in 1983 after inhaling poisonous cyanide 
fumes inside the plant. During the trial, F.R.S. workers testified 
that their employers had not warned them of cyanide’s dangers 
In fact, they said, at management's behest some skull-and- 
Crossbones warning symbols had been scraped off cyanide 





drums. Defense counselors, on the other hand, insisted that their 






clients, who had worked at the plant themselves, were unaware | 


of the health hazards. 

Some legal scholars, observing that there was no evidence 
that the managers actually sought to kill Golab, have questioned 
the murder charge. They claim that it should have been involun- 


| tary manslaughter. Not surprisingly, the defense also stressed 


| the issue of intent. Said Defense Attorney Elliott Samuels: “The 











objective of criminal law is to impose sanctions for intentional 
wrongdoing. The sentence is outrageous.” 


Apaches on the Bond Path 


Council members of the Jicarilla 
Apache tribe were jubilant last week as 
they gathered to discuss the use of 55,000 
acres of new tribal land. The Jicarilla 
Apaches had paid for the land with $30.2 
million raised by selling tribal revenue 
bonds, the first offering under a 1983 fed- 
eral law that permits Indian tribal gov- 
ernments to enter the municipal bond 
market. Said Jicarilla President Leonard 
Atole: “We desired this fertile land for future economic develop- 
ment and for the housing needs of our people. The bond issue al- 
lows us to manage our financing needs without relying on the 
Federal Government.” 

The Apaches engaged Boettcher & Co., a Denver invest- 
ment banking firm, for the deal. The tax-exempt bonds, which 
carry interest rates of 9.1% and 9.6%, are backed by revenues 
from Jicarilla oil and gas wells, which total about $20 million 
annually, plus $108 million of other financial assets. After Stan- 
dard & Poor’s officials met with members of the tribal council 
last month, the credit rating firm gave the bonds an A rating 
That is two notches below the top grade of AAA, but higher 
than the BBB+ rating given bonds issued by Chicago or New 
York City 








A Chic High-Plains Cruiser 


In the luxury auto market, Britain offers the sporty, two-door 
Rolls-Royce Corniche at $156,000 and the road-hugging Aston 
Martin Lagonda sedan at $150,000. Last week in Denver, Auto 
Dealer Jerry Morris unveiled his own very different vision of 
automotive high life, American-style. Equipped with a bar and 
Baccarat crystal, trimmed with teak and priced at $50,000, Mor- 
ris’ showpiece is a 19-ft.-long Jeep station wagon. The dealer 
bills it as the world’s first stretch limousine with four-wheel 
drive. Morris’ theory is that off-road travel should be comfort- | 
able. Said he: “People have said to me, ‘Wouldn’t it be nice if 
there were a luxury car that could be used to go through the 
mountains in bad weather?’ With this vehicle, if we have two feet 
of snow, you still won't be stranded.” 

The luxury car is a stretched version of American Motors’ 
Grand Wagoneer, a favorite of skiers and suburbanites. The 
fancier touches include a built-in champagne bucket and an 8-in 
color television, but for 
rugged back-country ter- 
rain, the four-wheel limo 
also features an electronic 
shock-absorption system 
Morris expects to find buy- 
ers for his Jeep limo among 
oil-well owners and ski- 
tour operators 
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or more than a generation, the Roman 

Catholic Church in Eastern Europe 
has been vigorously attacked by Commu- 
nist regimes. The East bloc countries have 
promoted atheism, and some of them 
have arrested high church officials and 
priests, suppressed religious orders and all 
but abolished religious education. Deter- 
mined to strengthen the church's position 
and that of its estimated 106 million fol- 
lowers in the Soviet satellites, Pope John 
Paul IT has often bluntly denounced anti- 
| religious acts. Last week the Pope issued a 
47-page encyclical honoring Cyril and 
Methodius, two 9th century saints who 
were missionaries to the Slavs. In it the 
first Slavic Pontiff made a plea for free- 
dom of worship in Eastern Europe. Pray- 
ing to God on behalf of the Slavs, he de- 
clared, “May they follow, in conformity 
| with their own conscience, the voice of 
your call.” John Paul noted, however, that 
the church posed no threat to any state. 
Continuing his prayer, the Pope wrote, 
“May their membership in the kingdom 
of your Son never be considered by any- 
one to be contrary to the good of their 
earthly homeland.” 

The epistle, the fourth of John Paul's 
papacy, is titled Slavorum Apostoli (Apos- 
tles of the Slavs), and traces the evangelis- 
tic careers of the Greek-born brothers 
Methodius and Cyril on the 1,100th anni- 
versary of their apostolates. In extolling 
the lives of Cyril and Methodius, John 
Paul referred to them as a “spiritual 
bridge between the Eastern and Western 
traditions.” The two saints, he said, pro- 
vide a model for the cultural and religious 
unity of Europe, a favorite theme of this 
pontificate. 

In Slavorum Apostoli, John Paul did 
not directly accuse the Communists of con- 
ducting religious persecutions, but his com- 
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John Paul ll signs message lauding missionary work of, right, SS. Cyril and Methodius 


Building a Spiritual Bridge 





John Paul's encyclical appeals for religious freedom and unity 


ment on the problems that beset the saints 
can be read as an allusion to the current tri- 
als of Catholicism in East bloc states. The 
Pope also appeared to be making a veiled 
reference to Soviet domination of Eastern 
Europe when he wrote that Cyril and 
Methodius “took as their own the difficul- 
ties and problems inevitable for peoples 
who were defending their own identity 
against the military and cultural pressure 
of the new Romano-Germanic Empire.” 

The Pontiff’s circumspect language, 
said Czechoslovak Josef Cardinal Tomko, 
a member of the Pope’s inner circle in 
Rome, was dictated by the “hope of re- 
ceiving from the other side a response 
equally conciliatory, human and con- 
structive.” Lately there have been small 
but significant signs of change. Last year 
the Czechoslovak weekly newspaper 7ri- 
buna called John Paul “one of the most 
reactionary Popes of this century.” But 
last May, another state-controlled paper, 
Katolicke Noviny, lauded John Paul as the 
“untiring hero of international détente.” 
The seeming thaw in East bloc-Vatican 
relations was not in evidence last year 
when the Czechoslovak government re- 
fused to permit John Paul to enter the 
country and lead last weekend’s ceremo- 
nies for Methodius. In a surprise move, 
however, the Prague government later 
gave permission for the Vatican’s Secre- 
tary of State, Agostino Cardinal Casaroli, 
to attend instead. 

In Poland, too, there appears to be a 
desire to improve relations between 
church and state. Last month Premier 
Wojciech Jaruzelski met with Jozef Car- 
dinal Glemp for the first time in 17 
months, and Foreign Minister Stefan Ol- 
szowski paid a call on the Pope, the first 
by a Polish Cabinet member to the Holy 
See in 34 years. 
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Nevertheless, officials close to the 
Pope are concerned that Communist 
governments are taking a doppio bina- 
rio, or double-track, approach, initiating 
good relations at the diplomatic level 
while continuing to repress religious ac- 
tivity at home. Despite its 10.6 million 
adherents, the Czechoslovak church has 
been particularly weakened by the gov- 
ernment’s harsh measures. The coun- 
try’s laws make it virtually impossible 
for men to be trained for the priesthood. 
Of the estimated 3,768 priests who serve 
4,445 parishes, only a few hundred are 
under age 30. The Communist regime has 
also encouraged the growth of Pacem in 
Terris, a pro-government organization 
that takes its name from Pope John 
XXIII’s encyclical on peace and human 
dignity. Priests must join the group to ob- 
tain needed work permits. More than half 
the Catholic clergy in Czechoslovakia are 
now members. 


John Paul seems convinced that his | 


new muted approach will pay off. Indeed, 
Vatican officials say the Pope hopes Car- 
dinal Casaroli can lay the groundwork for 
a papal trip to Czechoslovakia. That in 
turn might open the way for a visit to the 
Soviet Union, a long-cherished desire. 
Last week’s encyclical gave a hint as to 
when such a journey could take place. 
Wrote the Pope: “In a few years, in 1988 
to be exact, the millennium of the baptism 
of St. Vladimir, Grand Duke of Kiev, will 
be celebrated.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by John Moody/Prague and Wilton 
Wynn/Rome 


Women Deacons 
A new Anglican church policy 
Ithough several autonomous branches 


of the worldwide Anglican commu- 
nion, including the U.S. Episcopal 





Church, have admitted women into the | 


clergy, the Church of England, the parent 
body, has refused to follow their example. 
Leaders in the mother church have feared 
that such a move would end all hope of fu- 
ture reunion with Roman Catholics and 
the Eastern Orthodox, and prompt 


wholesale defections of Church of En- | 


gland traditionalists. 

Nevertheless, the Church of England's 
policymaking General Synod last week 
overwhelmingly endorsed the ordination of 
women as deacons, the clergy’s lowest 
rank, which is beneath priests and bishops. 
If Parliament agrees, as seems likely, the 
church’s 350 deaconesses, who are not or- 
dained, can take their place alongside male 
deacons, performing marriages and assist- 
ing priests in other ways. Priests will con- 
tinue to be the only celebrants of Holy 
Communion and dispensers of absolution. 
The pressure will be great, however, to al- 
low the women deacons to advance to the 
next step, priesthood. 5 
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~ APROVEN SUCCESS. and hold 125 cubic feet of 


Dodge Caravan. In its first cargo. Or it can seat five—in 
year, it created a transportation fact, our versatile seating 
revolution...and sold out its options allow room for up to 


entire production, It’s a success 

that’s easily explained. Caravan 

is one vehicle that can take the 

place of a luxury car, an 
economy car, a station 





wagon and a van. 


125 CUBIC FEET OF 
CARGO...OR 8 
ADULTS. 

Caravan will seat two 





eight. This year, there's even 
an optional converta-bed that'll 
sleep two. Yet, for all this 
interior room, Caravan’s exte- 
rior length makes it easier to 
maneuver and park than a 
conventional station wagon. 
And at just 5'4" it’s no taller 


to step in or out of —or 
to slip into your garage. 
Easier, in fact, than 
any full-sized van. 


than the average American 
woman, which makes 
tig RIGHT SIZE FOR Caravan equally easy 


He 

ONE OF A KIND...WITH 
5/50 PROTECTION AND 
FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE. 


Of course, now that Caravan’s 


a proven success, you can 
expect it to be widely imitated. 
But in the rush to compete, 


*Whichever comes first. Lid 


many will overlook factors you 
shouldn't. Like front-wheel 
drive. And a standard 5 year/ 
50,000 mile Protection Plan.* 
Caravan is the only vehicle of 
its kind to offer these advan- 
tages. Which simply means, 
Caravan has no equal. 
RESERVE YOUR SEATS 
IN ADVANCE. 

The bottom line is 


nited warranty on powertrain and outer body rust-through. Ex 


this: Caravan is an idea whose 
time has come. An idea the 
rest of the industry is just 
catching on to. So, if you're 
interested in an original, instead 
of an imitation, see your Dodge 
dealer about buying or 
leasing* one of the auto- 
motive ideas of the 
century...before it's 
sold out again. 


ble applies. Ask for 


Juctil ir details 
BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 
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“| Dream for a Living” 





All is darkness—as dark as 
SR. a minute to midnight on the 
first day of creation, as dark 
“4 as a movie house just before 
the feature starts. Then the 
movement begins, a track- 
ing shot down the birth ca- 
nal ofa hallway, toward the mystery. Sud- 
denly, light! A bright room filled with old 
men in beards and black hats: sages, per- 
haps, from another world. At the far end 
of the room, on a raised platform, is a 
blazing red light. The senses are suffused; 
the mystery deepens. There is only one 
persuasive explanation for this scene. It 
must be from a Steven Spielberg movie. 
Well, no. And yes. It is Spielberg’s ear- 
liest memory, from a day in 1948 when he 
was taken ina stroller toa Cincinnati syn- 
agogue for a service with Hasidic elders 
“The old men were handing me little 
crackers,” Spielberg recalls. “My parents 
said later I must have been about six 
months old at the time.’ What a memory; 
| and what profitable use he has found for 
his memories and fantasies. If this syna- 
| gogue scene has never made it into one of 
the director-producer’s movies, still the 
mood and metaphor it represents—of fear 
escalating into wonder, of the ordinary 
made extraordinary, of the journey from 
darkness into light—inform just about ev- 
ery frame Spielberg has committed to film 
He is, of course, the world’s most suc- 
cessful picturemaker. ET. The Extra- 
Terrestrial (1982) has earned more money 
than any other movie in history. Jaws 
(1975) is fifth on the all-time list, Raiders 
of the Lost Ark (1981) seventh, Indiana 
Jones and the Temple of Doom (1984) 
eighth, Close Encounters of the Third Kind 
(1977) 15th, and Gremlins (1984), which 
he did not direct but developed and “pre- 
sented,” 17th. Only his pal George Lucas, 
with whom he collaborated on Raiders 
and /ndiana Jones, approaches that patch 
of box-office ionosphere; and Lucas, at 
least since Star Wars eight years ago, has 
delegated the directing of his films to oth- 
er hands. Spielberg is very hands-on; as 
Director Martin Scorsese puts it, “Lucas 
became so powerful that he didn’t have to 
direct. But directing is what Steven has to 
do.” Spielberg admits, “Yeah, I’m a mo- 
gul now. And I love the work the way Pat- 
ton loved the stink of battle. But when I 
grow up, I still want to be a director.” 
This summer, as director and mogul, 
he has more than enough work to keep 
him happy. Two new comic adventures 
bear the “Steven Spielberg Presents” im- 








primatur. The Goonies, directed by Rich- 
ard Donner from a Spielberg story, earned 
a healthy $41.4 million in its first 24 days’ 
release; Back to the Future, a spiffy time- 
machine comedy from Director-Writer 
Bob Zemeckis, opened last week to posi- 
tive reviews and audience acclaim. But 
that is just for openers. Next week ET. will 
beam back down to 1,500 theaters for a 
saturation rerelease. At Amblin Enter- 
tainment, Spielberg’s studio-within-a-stu- 














The child is fodder for the man 


dio on the Universal Pictures lot, he is 
shepherding another pair of pictures, 
Young Sherlock Holmes and The Money 
Pit, toward Christmas premieres. Septem- 
ber will see the debut of Spielberg’s NBC 
anthology series Amazing Stories. He is di- 
recting four of the first season’s 22 shows, 
and has written the stories for 15. 

Last month he took two giant strides 
toward answering critics who say he re- 
fuses to grow up, artistically or personally. 
On June 5 he began directing The Color 
Purple, an adaptation of Alice Walker's 
stark, poetic novel about Southern blacks 
Eight days later, his live-in love, Actress 
Amy Irving, presented him with 7-lb. 7'4- 
oz. Max Samuel Spielberg, whom the 
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Steven Spielberg, the Prince of Hollywood, is still a little boy at heart | 


proud father describes as “my biggest and 
best production of the year.” 

That will sound like gentle facetious- 
ness to anyone who does not realize that 
Spielberg's movie productions are his 
children too. He can be criticized for pho- 
tocopying the boy-meets-his-better-self 
wonder of E.T: in his more recent films; 
the copy is rougher and darker in the 
comic nightmare Gremlins, a bit crum- 
pled and smudged in the fun-house frenzy 
of The Goonies. But the films’ very limita- 
tions are identity badges on a body of 
work as personal, even as obsessive, as 
that of Ingmar Bergman, David Lean or 
any other monarch of cinema academe 
Spielberg the director is supposed to be a 
movie machine, and if that is so, fine. We 
need more artisans with his acute eye and 
gift for camera placement and movement, 
lighting, editing and the care and feeding 
of actors. But he is also a compulsive teller 
of stories about himself as he once was 
and still is. Each new film he directs or 
oversees is like another chapter in the 
autobiography of a modern Peter Pan 

The self-referential touches start with 
jokes on his own name. As Critic Veroni- 
ca Geng has noted, Spielberg translates 
from the German as “play mountain.” 
The hero of Close Encounters finds his 
way to the starship by molding a moun- 
tain out of a dirt hill. At the beginning of 
both Raiders and Indiana Jones, the hilly 
Paramount Pictures logo dissolves into 
Otheffantasy mountains. More directly 
autobiographical is the genesis of several 
of his films. Close Encounters was born 
one night when young Steven's father 
woke the six-year-old and drove him toa 
large meadow to see a meteor shower. 
E.T. and The Goonies find their well- 
springs in the need of a young outcast for 
a playmate, real or imagined. Poltergeist, 
which Spielberg describes as being “all 
about the terrible things I did to my youn- 


| ger sisters,” also emerged from a spooky 


encounter (ethereal figure, shivery bed- 
room, car that wouldn’t start) that the 
filmmaker experienced in 1972. Each pic- 
ture has allowed him to remake his own 
childhood, then to generalize it so it 
touches millions of once-again kids. 

Take the word of another eternal youth, 
Michael Jackson. For years the pop mega- 
star was rumored to have been chosen by 
Spielberg to play Peter Pan in a new adap- 
tation of the James M. Barrie tale. It was not 
to be, and at the moment Jackson is work- 
ing with Lucas on a project. But the reclu- 
sive young thriller declares it “my honor” to 
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speak about Spielberg. “I must have seen 
ET. around 40 times, and Jaws a good hun- 
dred or so,” Jackson says. “You feel loved in 
his films. Steven never sleeps, never rests at 
ease. Last year, during the Victory Tour, I 
was on vacation with him in the Hamptons. 
But instead of vacating like everybody else, 
he found a Betamax and we made movies. 
He puta plastic bag around the whole cam- 
era, taped it up and shot underwater scenes 
in the swimming pool. I worked the lights 
He is constantly creating, because making 
movies is like playing. He will always be 
young. I love Steven so much, it almost 
makes me cry. He inspires me more than 
anybody on earth today.” 


ear, from the other end of the age 
scale, the evidence of David 


Lean. The director of Lawrence of 


Arabia and A Passage to India 
had seen Spielberg’s 1971 TV movie Duel, 
released as a theatrical feature in Europe, 
and “immediately I knew that here was a 
very bright new director. Steven takes real 
pleasure in the sensuality of forming ac- 
tion scenes—wonderful flowing move- 
ments. He has this extraordinary size of 
vision, a sweep that illuminates his films 
But then Steven is the way the movies 
used to be. He just loves making films. He 
is entertaining his teenage self—and what 
is wrong with that? I see Steven as a youn- 
ger brother. I suppose I see myself in him 
I have rarely felt so al ease with anyone 
Curious thing, that.” 

Or maybe not so curious. Spielberg 
has that tonic effect on a lot of people 
Prowling the bustling Amazing Stories set 
in his blue baseball cap, brown leather 
bomber jacket, salmon-colored jeans, 
pink socks and gray running shoes with 
SPIELBERG stamped on the heels, the Mo- 
gul of Magic looks just old enough to be 
the classmate-coach at a college touch- 
football scrimmage. He has time for ev- 
eryone, with a few jokes in between: “TV 
stands for Tender Vittles. That’s what 
we're givin’ ‘em, folks, Tender Vittles.” 
Spielberg’s noncombative vitality infects 





everyone he works with. Says Richard 
Donner: “Steven is over your shoulder the 
whole time. He always bows to you be- 
cause you're the director, but he’s got so 
many good ideas that you want to grab ev- 
ery one of them. It’s as if he’s 17 going on 
18. Next year he’s going to learn to drive.” 

The drive is there already, four on the 
floor, nonstop. “I dream for a living,” 


Parents and child: Crispin Glover, Lea Thompson and Michael J. Fox in Back to the Future 
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Painting himself out of a corner: Spielberg on the set of The Mission, a one-hour episode he has 


Spielberg explains. “Once a month the 
sky falls on my head, I come to, and I see 
another movie I want to make. Some- 
times I think I've got ball bearings for 
brains; these ideas are slipping and sliding 
across each other all the time. My prob- 
lem is that my imagination won't turn off. 
I wake up so excited I can't eat breakfast 
I've never run out of energy. It’s not like 
OPEC oil; I don’t worry about a premium 
going on my energy. It’s just always been 
there. I got it from my mom.” 

Mom isa stitch. At 65, Leah Adler still 
has enough vim to run a kosher restaurant 
in West Los Angeles with her second hus- 
band Bernie while moonlighting as an ex- 
tra in the Amazing Stories episode directed 
by Clint Eastwood. Back in the early ’60s, 
though, in the Phoenix suburb of Scotts- 
dale, Leah Spielberg could summon just 
enough energy to ride the roller coaster 
called Young Steven. “He was my first, so I 
didn’t know that everybody didn’t have 
kids like him,” she recalls with a happy 
shrug. “I just hung on for dear life. He was 
always the center of attention, ruling his 
three younger sisters. And me too, actual- 
ly. Our living room was strewn with cables 
and floodlights—that’s where Steven did 
his filming. We never said no. We never 
had a chance to say no. Steven didn’t un- 
derstand that word 

Spielberg's memories of his childhood 
(see following story, page 62) are as dra- 
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matic and fantastic as you might expect 
from a master fabulist. Could real life 
have been nearly so much fun? “It was 
creative and chaotic at our house,” says 
Steven’s father Arnold, 68, a computer ex- 
ecutive with twelve patents to his name. 
“I'd help Steven construct sets for his 8- 
mm movies, with toy trucks and papier 
maché mountains. At night I'd tell the 
kids cliffhanger tales about characters 
like Joanie Frothy Flakes and Lenny 
Ludhead. I see pieces of me in Steven. I 
see the storyteller.” 

In every Spielberg “family” film since 
Close Encounters, the mother figure is the 
repository of strength and common sense; 
Dad is either absent or a bit vague, less in 
touch with the forces of wonder. As de- 
scribed by Steven, Arnold was neither a 
hero nor a villain, but a hardworking per- 
fectionist. “Steven’s love and mastery of 





technology definitely come from our fa- 
ther,” says Steven's sister Sue, 31, a mother 
of two who lives outside Washington 
“Mom was a classical pianist, artistic and 
whimsical. She led the way for Steven to be 
as creative as he wanted to be. We were bo- 
hemians growing up in suburbia. And ev- 
erything was centered on Steven. When he 
was babysitting for us he'd resort to cre- 
ative torture. One time he came into the 
bedroom with his face wrapped in toilet 
paper like a mummy. He peeled off the pa- 
per layer by layer and threw it at us. He 
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was a delight, but a terror. And we kept 
coming back for more.” 

Why not? Each evening alone with big 
brother meant a new Amazing Story. The 
youngest, Nancy (now 29 anda jewelry de- 
signer in New York City), remembers: 
“We were sitting with our dolls, and Ste- 
ven was singing as if he was on the radio 
Then he interrupted himself ‘to bring us an 
important message.’ He announced that a 
tornado was coming, then flipped us over 
his head to safety. If we looked at him, he 
said, we'd turn to stone.” Nancy played a 
featured role in Steven’s minimum opus 
Firelight, a sci-fi thriller made when he 
was 16 and she was eight. “I played a kid in 
the backyard who was supposed to reach 
up toward the firelight. Steven had me 
look directly at the sun. ‘Quit squinting!’ 
he’d shout. ‘Don’t blink!’ And though I 
might have gone blind, I did what he said 
because, after all, it was Steven directing.” 

The fateful day when this movie-mad 
child got close to his Hollywood dream 
came in the summer of 1965, when 17- 
year-old Steven, visiting his cousins in 
Canoga Park, took the studio tour of Uni- 
versal Pictures. “The tram wasn’t stop- 
ping at the sound stages,” Steven says. “So 
during a bathroom break I snuck away 
and wandered over there, just watching. I 
met a man who asked what I was doing, 
and I told him my story. Instead of calling 
the guards to throw me off the lot, he 
talked with me for about an hour. His 
name was Chuck Silvers, head of the edi- 
torial department. He said he'd like to see 
some of my little films, and so he gave me 
a pass to get on the lot the next day. I 
showed him about four of my 8-mm films. 
He was very impressed. Then he said, ‘I 
don’t have the authority to write you any 
more passes, but good luck to you.’ ” 

The next day a young man wearing a 
business suit and carrying a briefcase 
strode past the gate guard, waved and 
heaved a silent sigh. He had made it! “It 
was my father’s briefcase,” Spielberg says. 
“There was nothing in it but a sandwich 
and two candy bars. So every day that 








summer I went in my suit and hung out 
with directors and writers and editors and 
dubbers. I found an office that wasn’t be- 
ing used, and became a squatter. I went to 
a camera store, bought some plastic name 
titles and put my name in the building di- 
rectory: Steven Spielberg, Room 23C.” 
Two years later, Spielberg enrolled at 
California State University, Long Beach, 
but it is safe to say he matriculated at Uni- 
versal U. Cramming 15% units into two 
frenetic days of classes a week, he was 
able to spend three days on the studio lot, 
asking executives to watch his films 
“They were embarrassed when I asked 
them to remove their pictures from the 
wall so I could project my little silent 
movies. They said, ‘If you make your films 
in 16-mm or, even better, 35-mm, then 
they'll get seen.’ So I immediately went to 
work in the college commissary to earn 
the money to buy 16-mm film and rent a 
camera. I had to get those films seen.” 
Obsession and addiction: successful 
careers are built on these qualities, wheth- 
er or not they are accompanied by talent 
Spielberg had felt the craving ever since 
his first day on the Universal lot: “I was 
on the outside of a wonderful hallucina- 
tion that everyone was sharing. And I 
wanted to do more than be a part of the 
hallucination. I wanted to control it. I 
wanted to be a director.” And so, bank- 
rolled by a young friend with hopes of be- 
ing a producer, he wrote and directed, in 
ten days, for $10,000, a short film called 
Amblin’, about a boy and a girl hitchhik- 
ing from the desert to the Pacific Ocean 
The day after Spielberg showed the film 
at Universal, he was called in by Sidney 
Jay Sheinberg, head of TV production, | 
and offered a seven-year contract to di- | 
rect Universal TV series. He was 20 years 
old. “I quit college,” Spielberg says, “so 
fast I didn’t even clean out my locker.” 
Today, after 20 summers on and off 
the Universal lot, the erstwhile trespasser 
practically owns the place. He might de- 
serve to: E.T: and Jaws have grossed $835 | 
million on a $19 million investment. 


Caving in to the Donner blitz: Martha Plimpton, Josh Brolin and Kerri Green in The Goonies 
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Moreover, Sheinberg, now president and 
chief operating officer of Universal’s par- 
ent organization, MCA, has maintained a 
paternal relationship with Spielberg. So, 
according to Sheinberg, “when Steven 
called me about two years ago and said, ‘I 
want to come home,’ I said, ‘When?’ and 
‘How much space do you need?’ ” In this 
fashion the man who saw a boy’s film 
called Amblin’ determined 15 years later 
to build that boy the movie industry’s 
most sumptuous clubhouse as headquar- 
ters for Spielberg’s Amblin Entertain- 
ment. The building is reputed to have cost 
between $4 million and $6 million to con- 
struct and furnish. Spielberg says he 
doesn't know, and will never ask, the 
price tag, and Sheinberg won't snitch. “It 
would be like telling how much the birth- 
day present cost,” he says 





laypen and sweatshop, summer 
camp and botanical gardens, 
Amblin is where Steven Spielberg 
dreams for a living. The two-story 
stucco building, on a far corner of the 
Universal lot, looks like Walt Disney’s 
Frontierland as it might have been de- 
signed by a very hip Hopi. The studiously 
roughhewn walls and ceilings refuse to 
form right angles; instead they bend and 
breathe, going with the architectural flow 
Native artifacts are everywhere. A cave 
painting ornaments one wall in the steam 
room; in the courtyard a pink marble bust 
of an Indian madonna with children 
stands guard over an abandoned plastic 
tricycle. The staff bustles about, casually 
garbed in jeans and boots, like cowpokes 
at home on an impossibly opulent reser- 
vation. You are reminded that in more 
than one Spielberg movie, insensitive 
white folks get their comeuppance when 
they build their homes on sacred Indian 
ground. Amblin means to lift the curse: it 
is a big happy tepee erected on the real es- 
tate of infidel Hollywood 
Inside and out, state-of-nature merges 
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with state-of-the-art. In the brick-lined 
conference room, a massive oak chest 
conceals fancy video equipment that 
glides up pneumatically with the push ofa 
button. Across the path from the front en- 
trance, a giant weeping willow shades a 
wishing well out of which Bruce, the Jaws 
shark, pokes his snout. Behind the high- 
tech kitchen, and over the wooden bridge 
that crosses a stream fed by a rushing wa- 
terfall, is a clear-water pond stocked with 
fat fish, black and silver and gold Japa- 
nese koi. As you walk through the volup- 
tuous gardens, a golden retriever named 
Brandy trots up to you and, no kidding, 
smiles. She is the genial cerberus of Am- 
blin, the mascot that welcomes you inside 
Spielberg's paradise. 

Without family, paradise is a house 
but not a home. So the suburban boy has 
assembled a professional tribe remark- 
ably like his own in Scottsdale. The roles 
of his kid sisters are taken by a sorority of 
doting, efficient junior staff members 
And Steven’s “parents” are his fellow 
Amblin bosses, Kathleen Kennedy, 32, 
and Frank Marshall, 38. They share exec- 
utive-producer credits on the films he pre- 
sents; they keep four sharp eyes on a doz- 
en or so film projects; they grease the 
tracks that connect Steven with the stu- 
dios and the press; they act as a DEW line 
to monitor the unguided missiles of his 
imagination. Notes Kennedy: “Ten times 
a week Steven will rush into my office and 
say, ‘Kath, I have a great idea.” And 
sometimes I feel like, ‘Oh, not another 
one.’ ” In private life, Kennedy and Mar- 
shall live together. Brandy is their dog. 

Spielberg has gone his original nucle- 
ar family one better. In Screenwriter 
Chris Columbus (Gremlins, The Goonies) 
| and the writer-producer-director tandem 

of Bob Gale and Robert Zemeckis (Back 
to the Future), he has found the younger 
brothers and bright playmates he never 
| had. Columbus is now writing the third 
| Indiana Jones film, which Spielberg will 
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The staff outside Amblin: Marshall, Spielberg, Kennedy and Brandy at center 


At home in a happy tepee erected on the real estate of infidel Hollywood 
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With his mother in her Amazing costume 


shoot next summer. Of Back to the Future, 
says Spielberg: “My main contribution 
was making Bob Zemeckis aware of his 
own best work and getting him to do it” 
after the script had been rejected by just 
about every studio in town. “I’m not the 
bank,” he cautions. “Sometimes I’m the 
guy holding the flashlight, trying to show 
filmmakers where the holes are so they 
don’t fall in.” Zemeckis faced a gaping 
crevasse when he realized that the perfor- 
mance of his star, Eric Stoltz, was too in- 
tense for the picture’s comic-romantic 
mood. After five weeks and $4 million 
spent, Stoltz was fired and Michael J. Fox 
signed to replace him. Spielberg calls this 
“the hardest decision I’ve ever made.” 
Tough calls come with the territory of 
moguldom. Spielberg insists that “George 
Lucas has an empire; I just have a small 
commando operation.” Yet Amblin is 
producing almost as many feature films 
this year as Lucas has in a decade. Often 
Spielberg will wait till the last minute be- 
fore deciding whether he will direct a film 
or not. The Goonies, for example, was “a 
film I didn’t want to direct but I did want 
to see, so I asked Richard Donner to do it. 
I've always been very zealous about direc- 
tors’ rights. I retain final-cut privilege, but 
I won't exercise it unless the director has a 
complete nervous breakdown, tries to 
burn the set down and is found one morn- 
ing in the corner eating Ding Dongs.” 
Still not busy enough, Steven? How 
about masterminding an anthology series 
for TV? Amazing Stories won a unique 
guarantee from NBC: the network agreed 
to buy 44 shows, or two years’ worth in- 
stead of the customary six to 22 weeks, 
and to pay a record-breaking license fee 
of $800,000 to $1 million an episode 
Spielberg explains the series’ origin: “I get 
too many ideas, and I want to act on them 
all. Amazing Stories is a foster home for 
ideas that will never grow into adulthood, 
that aren’t strong enough to stretch be- 
yond 23 minutes.” Spielberg has hired 
Eastwood, Scorsese, Peter Hyams, Paul 
Bartel, Bob Clark and Irvin Kershner to 
direct segments. (Eastwood says his in- 
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volvement is the result of “part friendship, 
part lark.”) Spielberg has also anointed 
four young film school grads for their big- 
time directorial debuts. 

Amazing Stories may not be an in- 
stant hit; with the exception of the Walt 
Disney series, no anthology show has fin- 
ished in the Nielsen Top 25 since Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents a quarter-century ago. 
But it could blaze trails, or at least reopen 
them. With this show Spielberg is at- 
tempting to transform the weekly series 
from a comfortable habit to an event 
worth anticipating and savoring. Each 
Sunday night at 8, a new baby movie, with 
a spooky story, feature-film production 
values and, often as not, a distinctive visu- 
al style. One of Spielberg's own episodes, 
an hourlong drama called The Mission, 
envelops its suspense in a visual style that 
suggests Rembrandt on Halloween. More 
important, it finds a new twist for the Spiel- 
berg credo: the miraculous 
power of the artistic imagi- 
nation. This story of a 
World War II gunnery ace 
who, in the author's provoc- 
ative words, “literally 
paints himself our of a cor- 
ner,” is a fairy tale for the 
technocratic 20th century. 
It should be the first movie 
that Mom and Dad show to 
Max Samuel Spielberg. 

Fall in with Spielberg 
and you fall intoa Spielberg 
movie. Such is the testimo- 
ny of Amy Irving, 31, as she 
sits in the lavish Coldwater 
Canyon home they share 
(they call it “the house that 
Jaws built”). In 1979 Irving 
had broken up with the 
filmmaker after a four-year 
affair. Then in 1983 she 
was on location in India 
and “one night, in front of 
three friends, I made a wish. I said, ‘I wish 
I'd have a visitor, and I want it to be Ste- 
ven.’ Later that night my assistant came to 
me and said, ‘Steven arrives in the morn- 
ing.’ Irving then surprised Spielberg, 
who was in India scouting locations for Jn- 
diana Jones and the Temple of Doom, by 
meeting him at the airport. Says she: 
“From that moment, I knew. Now we're 
really in love. And here I am with the 
Prince of Hollywood. I guess that makes 
me the Princess.” 

Turn a page of the storybook and see 
Steven and Amy walking hand in hand 
through the rain toward Claude Monet's 
house in the Paris suburb of Giverny. “Just 
as we arrived,” Irving recalls, “the rain 
stopped, so we were able to walk around the 
gardens. When we walked inside, it started 
pouring again. Then, during lunch, a double 
rainbow appeared outside our window. It 
was very magical, and then I threw up. That 
was the first time I realized I was with 
child.” As a memento of their visit, Spiel- 
berg bought a Monet, which hangs on their 
living room wall. In the den is the original 
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The new parents pose proudly in their Coldwater Canyon home _ 
Says Dad: “Amy will be strong with Max, and I'll be the pushover.” 
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Rosebud sled used in Citizen Kane. 
As for the discipline of fatherhood, 
Spielberg will let history be his guide: “My 
mom spoiled me. I'll spoil the baby. Amy 
will be strong with Max, and I'll be the 
pushover.” But he promises a change. “Un- 
til now Amy and I have looked elsewhere 
for our 400 ce of real life—spell that 7-e-e-/. 
I'm great with a movie camera between me 
and reality. But with the baby, I have an ex- 
cuse to finally look real life in the eye and 
not be afraid of what I discover.” 
Undoubtedly, tens of millions of mov- 
iegoers hope the filmmaker stays the pre- 
cocious little boy he seems to be. Only the 
Hollywood graybeards and a flank of film 
critics feel like shouting, “Steven, grow 
up!’ Whichever path he chooses, there are 
dangers. Walt Disney kept recycling the 
magic of his animated fables until the 
gold turned into dross. Charlie Chaplin 
got serious and lost his audience. Spiel- 





| and, dare we say it, sex. Sure, Spielberg 





in the grown-up compulsions of power 


knows there is life after high school. “But 
after E.T.,” he says, “people expected a 
certain kind of film from me, a certain 
amount of screams and cheers and laughs 
and thrills. And I was caving in to that. I 
knew I could give it to them, but I realize 
it made mea little arrogant about my own 
style. It was all too easy. The whole titilla- 
tion I've always felt about the unknown— 
of seeing that tree outside my bedroom 
window and shutting the drapes till morn- 
ing—was taken away from me, And I got 
scared. I don’t want to see where I'm 
going.” 

Enter The Color Purple, an epistolary 
novel about incest, sexual brutality, sap- 
phic love and the indomitable will to sur- 
vive. It did not seem the sort of material 
Steven Spielberg would touch with a ten- 
foot wand. Which is precisely why he 
went for it. “The Color 
Purple is the biggest chal- 

lenge of my career,” he 
£ proclaims. “When I read it 
I loved it; I cried and cried 
e at the end. But I didn’t 
think I would ever develop 
it as a project. Finally I 
said, I've got to do this for 
me. I want to make some- 
thing that might not be ev- 
erybody’s favorite but, this 
year at least, is my favorite. 
The Color Purple is the 
kind of character piece 
that a director like Sidney 
Lumet could do brilliantly 
with one hand tied behind 
his back. But I'm going 
into it with both eyes wide 
open and my heart beating 
at Mach 2.” 
Perhaps The Color 





berg, who says, “I want people to love my 
movies, and I'll be a whore to get them 
into the theaters,”” means to have it both 
ways: to mature as an artist while retain- 
ing his copyright on adolescent thrills and 
wonder, to blossom as a director while he 
diversifies as a mogul. 


corsese, who has known Spielberg 

since 1971, detects “a pressure in 

Steven to top himself. The audi- 

ence sees his name on a project 
and expects more and bigger. That's a 
tough position to be in.” And Spielberg, 
who boasts that “I can dump on me better 
than anybody else,’ confesses that “I 
find my leg stuck in the trap I built. To 
have directed a movie like Young Sher- 
lock Holmes would have gnawed that leg 
right off.” 

He hardly needs to be told that fables 
about know-nothing adults and feel-it-all 
children are not the only tales worth spin- 
ning; that adults must face such plot twists 
as pain, exultation and emotional com- 
promise; that there is drama to be found 





Purple will bring Spielberg 
the one triumph that has 
thus far eluded him: an Oscar for Best Di- 
rector (though Clint Eastwood wonders if 
the industry may not think Spielberg is “a 
little too young and too successful. He has 
done so well, it may be a long time before 
anyone bestows on him any brassworks 
for the fireplace”). But even with that 
Statuette, one suspects that Spielberg 
would still be restless. He would still crave 
those moments when he can spin amazing 
stories for himself, his kid sisters and a 
world of children in the dark. To demand 
that he revoke his inexhaustible thirst for 
wonder would be like asking Dickens to 
be Dreiser, or Peter Pan to settle down 
and become complacent old Mr. Darling. 
But Spielberg has surprised us before: 
as an auteur prodigy, as the thrillmaster of 
Duel and Jaws, as the savvy director who 
could reinvent the movies’ innocence. The 
man is only 37 now, and his toughest audi- 
ence is himself. You needn't be a child to 
believe that this movie magician still has 
astonishments in store. —By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/New York and Denise | 
Worrell/Los Angeles 
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The Autobiography of Peter Pan 


In his own words, Spielberg recalls growing up suburban 


The past is no foreign country to Steven 
Spielberg. He lives there in his memory, in 
his fertile imagination and, triumphantly, 
in his films. “Everything that I do in my 
movies,” he says, “is a product of my home- 
life in suburban U.S.A. I can always trace 
a movie idea back to my childhood.” And 
each summer he invites moviegoers around 
the world to join him in that holy, haunted 
place. Here, as recounted to TIME Corre- 
spondent Denise Worrell, is the director's 
own montage of his first 16 years 


ke 
IN early '50s the computer in- 
dustry was migratory, and 


my dad followed the movement. Within 13 
years we moved from Cincinnati to Had- 
donfield, N.J., to Scottsdale, Ariz., to Sara- 
toga, a suburb of San Jose. Just as I'd be- 
come accustomed toa school and a teacher 
and a best friend, the FOR SALE sign would 
dig into the front lawn and we'd be pack- 
ing and off to some other state. I’ve always 
considered Arizona, where I was from 
nine to 16, my real home. For a kid, home 
is where you have your best friends and 
your first car, and your first kiss; it’s where 
you do your worst stuff and get your best 
grades. Scottsdale was just like the neigh- 
borhood in Poltergeist: kitchen windows 
facing kitchen windows facing kitchen 
windows. People waved to each other from 
their windows. There were no fences, no 
big problems 
My mom and dad were so different 
That's probably why they were attracted 
to each other. They both love classical 
music and they both love my sisters and 
me. Aside from that, they had nothing in 
common. With Dad everything was preci- 
sion, accuracy, “bead-on.” He had the 
fastest slide rule in Arizona and spoke two 
languages: English and Computer. When 
I was about eleven, my dad came home 
and gathered us all in the kitchen. He 
held up a tiny little transistor he had 
brought home and said, “This is the fu- 
ture.” I took the transistor from his hand, 
and I put it in my mouth. And I swal- 
lowed it. Dad laughed, then he didn’t 
laugh; it got very tense. It was like the 
confrontation scene between Raymond 
Massey and James Dean in East of Eden 
One of those moments when two worlds 
from diametrically opposed positions in 
the universe collide. It was as if I was say- 
ing, “That’s your future, but it doesn’t 
have to be mine.” 
Mom had more energy than a hun- 
dred mothers her age. The image I have of 
her is of this tiny woman climbing to the 


My father was an electrical 
engineer, part of the team 
that designed the first com- 
puters. In the late “40s and 
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top of a mountain, standing there with her 
arms out and spinning around. My mom 
was always just like a little girl who never 
grew out of her pinafore. The rest of us 
trailed after her, Dad and my three youn- 
ger sisters and me. She left a large wake 

My mother was a classical pianist 
She would have chamber concerts with 
her musician friends, in the living room, 
while in another room my father would be 
conferring with nine or ten other men in 
the business about how to build a comput- 
erized mousetrap. These opposite life- 
styles would give me circuit overload. My 
tweeters would burn out and my only in- 
sulation would be my bedroom door, 
which remained closed for most of my 
life. | had to put towels under the jamb so 
I couldn’t hear the classical music and the 
computer logic. My bedroom was like all 
the rooms of all the kids in all the movies 
I've been a part of. It was a compost heap 
of everything I never put away. It’s still 
that way today. Gravity undresses me; 
gravity decides where my things wind up 
I don’t think I've used a hanger in my en- 
tire life. I've always enjoyed living in my 
own debris. These days, I can really mess 
a place up in about twelve hours. When I 
was a kid, I was a little bit faster: it took 
about 30 minutes 

My first pets, when I was ten or eleven, 
were parakeets. My parents figured the 
parakeets would be easy to take care of, 
and that I'd never let them out of their cage 
in my room. They were wrong on both 





Living in a messy room: E. T. 


counts. I took the parakeets out of their lit- 
tle jail and trained them to live on the cur- 
tain rod. At one time there were eight par- 
akeets living on that rod, dripping like 
candles in old Italian restaurants. After a 
while it changed the whole fabric of the 
curtains. The birds were living on the rod, 
on my head, on my shoulder. I'd find a 
name I'd like—say, Shmuck—and just 
give the other birds sequel names: Shmuck 
II, Shmuck ITI. No imagination. At one 
time there were four Shmucks in the room 
We had dogs, too. Except for a period of 
six years or so after my father brought a 











dog home and the dog snarled at me, 
knocked me over and chased me upstairs | 
into my room. I was terrified of dogs at that 
point. But then I made friends with our 
neighbor's cocker spaniel. Since then I've 
had one dog after another 

Except for shows like Jackie Gleason 
and Mickey Mouse Club, my parents 
wouldn't let me watch TV. Part of the rea- 


A dog’s best friend: Gremlins 





son is that, when I was four or five years 
old, when I did see things on TV I got 
scared. I remember crying for hours after 
I saw a documentary on snakes. That was 
the beginning of the end of TV for me. For 
six years my dad would rig the set with 
booby traps so he could tell if I snuck | 
TV time while they were out to dinner 
But I sneaked anyway. When baby-sitters 
would inevitably fall asleep, I'd sneak 
downstairs and watch Science Fiction 
Theater and other taboo shows with the 
sound on very low. My folks were also 
prudent about the movies I could see 
They had taken me to see Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs when I was six, and 
when the wicked queen turned into a hag 
and a skeleton crumbled into pieces, I 
burst into tears and started shaking. For 
three or four nights I had to craw! into bed 
with my mom and dad 

I had all the fears that a lot of kids 
have: of a society of the netherworld liv- 
ing under my bed, of monsters living in 
the closet waiting to suck me in and do 
terrible things to me. There was a crack in 
the wall by my bed that I stared at all the 
time, imagining little friendly people liv- 
ing in the crack. One day while I was star- 
ing at the crack, it suddenly opened about 
five inches, and little pieces fell out of it 
That really happened. I was afraid of 
clouds, the wind, trees—there was a forest 
outside my window in New Jersey, and at 
night the trees had silhouettes of arms and 
heads and tentacles. I liked being scared 
It was very stimulating. In my films I cel- 
ebrate the imagination as a tool of great 
creation and a device for the ultimate 
scream, and even as a kid I liked pushing 
myself to the brink of terror and then 
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pulling back. In the morning I was the 
bravest guy—little seven-year-old Steven 
walking around the closet, or talking to 
the trees, saying, “I’m not afraid of you.” 
But once night fell, all bets were off. 

I had no way to sublimate or channel 
these fears until I began telling stories to 
my younger sisters. This removed the fear 
from my soul and transferred it right into 
theirs. One story was about the old World 
War II flier who had been rotting in our 
closet for 20 years. I took a plastic skull 
you buy in a model shop and put a flash- 
light inside so the eyes and face would 
glow; then I put my dad’s World War IT 
aviator cap over the skull and put goggles 
over the eyeholes. At night, I'd dare them 
to peek into the closet. They wanted to see 
it, and they didn’t want to see it. But one 
by one they would slowly open the door 
and go in. When they were inside I put a 
plug in the wall and the skull would light 
up and they would scream, and eventually 
I would let them out. It’s amazing that 
they even grew up. It’s amazing that I 
grew up and they didn’t kill me. 


was Bar Mitzvahed in a real Orthodox 

synagogue. The first four rows were 
filled with Jewish men in their 80s who 
sang the Hafltarah along with me, so that 
whenever I forgot something all I had to 
do was listen—they were way ahead of me 
anyhow. It was like having a hundred 
prompters. My mother observes the di- 
etary rules now, but back then our family 
was storefront kosher. Whenever the rab- 
bi left our house it was, “Strike the sets, re- 
move the props.” My mom and I were 
seafood nuts, but of course lobster is not 
kosher. We'd bought three live lobsters for 
dinner, and sure enough, the rabbi pulled 
into our driveway. Mom panicked and 
threw the live crustaceans at me; I had to 
hide them under my bed. Then the rabbi 
came to my room to see how I was doing. 
You could hear the lobsters clicking and 
clacking each other with their tails. The 
rabbi just sort of stared and sniffed the air; 
he must have wondered what that tref 
scent was, lingering in the kid’s bedroom. 


pes a religious kid, although I 












The end of TV: Poltergeist 
The minute the rabbi left, my mom and I 
gleefully threw the lobsters into a pot of 
boiling water and then ate them. 

When I was twelve my mother bought 
my father a movie camera for Father's 
Day. He'd take the camera out on family 
camping trips, and then we'd have to en- 
dure his photography. So one day I said, 
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Tentacle trees: Poltergeist 


“Dad, can I be the family photographer?” 
And he gave me the camera. I dramatized 
everything. My dad had to wait for me to 
say “Action!” before he could put the knife 
into the fish to clean it. That was my first 
PG-13 moment. My first real movie was of 
my Lionel trains crashing into each other. I 
used to love to stage little wrecks. I put my 
eye right to the tracks and watched the 
trains crashing. My dad said, “If you break 
your trains one more time, I'll take them 
away!” So I took his camera and staged a 
great train wreck, with shots of the trains 
coming in different directions and shots of 
little plastic men reacting. Then I could 
look at my 8-mm film over and over and 
enjoy the demolition of my trains without 
the threat of losing them. 

I hated school. From age twelve or 13 
I knew I wanted to be a movie director, 
and I didn’t think that science or math or 
foreign languages were going to help me 
turn out the little 8-mm sagas I was mak- 
ing to avoid homework. During class I'd 
draw a little image on the margin of each 
page of the history or lit. book and flip the 
pages to make animated cartoons. I did 
just enough homework to get promoted ev- 
ery year with my friends and not fall to the 
wrath of my academically minded father. 
I give my dad credit for singlehandedly 
keeping my math grades high enough so I 
wouldn’t be held back. My other worst 
subject was phys. ed.; I failed that three 
years in a row in high school. I couldn't do 
a chin-up or a fraction. I can doa chin-up 
now, but I still can’t doa fraction. 

At school I felt like a real nerd, the 
skinny, acne-faced wimp who gets picked 
on by big football jocks all the way home 
from school. I was always running to hide 
in my bedroom, where I felt safe. I would 
actually call out, “Safe” to myself. When I 
was about 13, one local bully gave me 
nothing but grief all year long. He would 
knock me down on the grass, or hold my 
head in the drinking fountain, or push my 
face in the dirt and give me bloody noses 
when we had to play football in phys. ed. 
Once he threw a cherry bomb between 
my legs in the school toilet. I got up before 
it exploded. This was somebody I feared. 
He was my nemesis; I dreamed about 
him. Then I figured, if you can’t beat him, 
try to get him to join you. So I said to him, 
“I’m making this movie about fighting the 
Nazis and I want you to play this war 
hero.” At first he laughed in my face, but 
later he said yes. He was this big 14-year- 
old who looked like John Wayne. I made 
him the squad leader in the film, with hel- 









met, fatigues and backpack. Afler that he 
became my best friend. 

I don’t think my parents ever figured 
movies would be something I'd succeed 
at. But they were both very accommodat- 
ing. My dad would tolerate my movies if I 
kept my grades up. My mom let me off 
school at least once a week. I would fake 
being sick on Mondays so I could cut the 
movies I'd shot over the weekend. I'd put 
the thermometer up to the light bulb— 
young Elliot does the same thing in E. 7— 
and call her in and moan and groan. She'd 
play along and say, “My God, you're 
burning up. You're staying home today.” 
When I was shooting a war movie and 
needed our family Jeep for production 
value, I said, “Mom, could you put on 
this tin helmet and this army surplus uni- 
form and drive the Jeep through my 
shot?” And she'd drop everything, climb 
into the Jeep, race out behind Camelback 
Mountain and helter-skelter barrel 
through the shot, hitting the potholes, her 
blond hair sticking out from under the 
pith helmet. And I would have my “pro- 
duction value.” My $7 film suddenly 
looked like a $24 film. 

I was about 16 when our family 
moved from Phoenix to Northern Cali- 
fornia, and soon after, our parents sepa- 








Local bully: Back to the Future 


rated, They hung in there to protect us un- 
til we were old enough. But I don’t think 
they were aware of how acutely we were 
aware of their unhappiness—not vio- 
lence, just a pervading unhappiness you 
could cut with a fork or a spoon at dinner 
every night. For years I thought the word 
“divorce” was the ugliest in the English 
language. Sound traveled from bedroom 
to bedroom, and the word came seeping 
through the heating ducts. My sisters and 
I would stay up at night, listening to our 
parents argue, hiding from that word. 
And when it traveled into our room, abso- 
lute abject panic set in. My sisters would 
burst into tears, and we would all hold one 
another. And when the separation finally 
came, we were no better off for having 
waited six years for it to occur. I have two 
wonderful parents; they raised me really 
well. Sometimes parents can work togeth- 
er to raise a wonderful family and not 
have anything in common with each oth- 
er. That happens a lot in America. 

I have always felt like Peter Pan. I still 
feel like Peter Pan. It has been very hard 
for me to grow up. If my kids take me seri- 
ously as a father, they're going to have a 
tough time growing up too. au 
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than 20 minutes. We've also added new step-by-step 
instruction manuals and a new tutonial disk to help. 
And as your abilities increase, Symphony will keep pace. 


To help you conduct business more efficiently 
Lotus® introduced the Symphony™ Style of Manage- 
ment. Symphony software gives you all the tools you 
need in one package—spreadsheet analysis, word- 
processing, database management, business graphics 
and communications. 

And now Lotus introduces three important 
improvements in Symphony software: 

New Symphony is easier to learn and use. 


The first time user can now get started in less 


New Symphony is more compatible. 

Now PC users can select the Lotus product that’s 
right for them and still work together. Because Symphony 
data can now be shared with both 1-2-3® and new Jazz" 

New Symphony can handle more than ever, 

With Symphony, release 1.1, you can write 

longer documents, build bigger spreadsheets and 
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Checker and Symphony Link.” 

For your own private performance, 
visit your authorized Lotus dealer today. 

If you already own Symphony, send us 
your warranty card and we'll tell you how to 
get your Symphony, release 1.1 upgrade kit. 


databases, and store more information 
than ever before. 

All of this makes Symphony the 
ultimate management tool for the PC. It 
allows you to command the endless 
streams of information that must be 
analyzed and organized for management 
decision-making. Plus Symphony has 
optional Add-In products to meet your 
needs, like Text Outliner, Spelling 
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Sport 


Fire over Ice, in Three Sets 


At Wimbledon, two perennials turn each other around again 


W imbledon’s determination not to as- 
sign a top women’s seed before the 
world’s toniest tennis tournament repre- 
sented an equal kindness to Martina Nav- 
ratilova and Chris Evert Lloyd. That 
meant, for nearly a fortnight, neither was 
No. 2, and the peace was wonderful 
“Once you've been No. 1,” as Evert Lloyd 
says with a cool stare (she could stare 
for a living), “you can never be satisfied 
with less.” 

Lopped off the head of the men’s 
bracket in the quarterfinals, John McEn- 
roe seconded that. “More and more, I un- 
derstand Bjorn Borg for walking away [at 
25, four years ago],” he murmured, after 


Naturalized American Kevin Curren of 


South Africa overwhelmed him in three 
curt sets. “It's difficult not to be No. 1,” 
McEnroe says. He felt “overpowered,” 
not so much by Curren personally as by 
circumstances and Curren’s modern rac- 
quet. Like everything else, there must be 
degrees of graphite. “He was hitting the 
ball harder than I was. I need something 
with a little more power.” On this techno- 
logical subject, he went so far as to suggest 
that West German Boris (“Boom-Boom"’) 
Becker, 17, the spectacular find of the 
tournament, was a souped-up shortcutter 
without a solid wooden foundation. But 
zing is more than string. McEnroe also 
had to admit, “I felt a little old out there.’ 

Aged feelings at 26 are rampant in 
tennis. At 32, Jimmy Connors, Curren’s 
victim in the semifinals, has realized a bit- 
ter truth: “I hate to hear anyone say 
When I was playing .. .. because nobody 
gives a damn about when you were play- 
ing. Nobody cares about anything but 
now.” In the where 
Shirley Temples turn into Gloria Swan 
sons overnight, glory would seem to be es- 
pecially fleeting. and from third place 
down it is. “You want to grab every mo- 
ment and enjoy it fully,” says Barbara 
Potter, a self-described “middle-aged ten- 
nis player of 23.” Yet the joint proprietors 
of women’s tennis, sharers of the past 15 
grand-slam events going back to 1981, are 
the oldest members of the top ten. Com 
ing to their fifth final at Wimbledon, Nav- 
ratilova, 28, and Evert Lloyd, 30, had met 
65 times over twelve years and stood one 
victory apart. The most enduring rivals in 
sports, they represent a conflict more fas- 
cinating than any tennis match 

When Navratilova reached the free 
world from Czechoslovakia—a new capi- 
talist in a candy store—Evert was already 
the established ice maiden of tennis and 
the national standard of physical feminin- 
ity. She set the parameters for acceptable 
female athleticism in the U.S., relentless 
but reserved, dedicated but demure. She 
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Navratilova and Evert Lioyd last week 
They have alternately lifted each other 


drew the chalk line for everything in ten- 
nis and life that was ladylike, such as base- 
lining and marrying. Navratilova stepped 
over the line. No, she leaped over it 

While Navratilova was losing 20 of 
their first 24 matches, she was learning 
psychological lessons from Evert, who ul- 
timately would have to take physiological 
ones from her. Noticing that Chris had a 
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support system of family and friends, 
Martina determined to gather a similar 
stronghold of allies, though hers tended to 
be unusual: lesbian novelists and trans- 
sexual ophthalmologists. Far beyond a 
serve and volley, Navratilova and Evert 
had contrasting styles 

In the 1978 and 1979 Wimbledons, 
Evert was caught by an increasingly 
streamlined Navratilova and soon began 
to be shellacked by her. Seldom by anyone 
else, however. With the Evert will, she 
could still dominate all the rest. When the 
perky Pam Shriver lightly complained 
last week that, by the luck of the draw, she 
had been denied the pleasure of opposing 
Evert Lloyd for 24% years, Chris respond- 
ed, “I would love to play her,” and the 
temperature in the room dropped 20 de- 
grees. But if Evert Lloyd’s mind has al- 
ways been enough to handle the others 
she needed a body to beat Martina. In a 
most amazing double reversal, she se- 
cured one and came back. 

Tapering her legs with weights, exer- 
cising on Nautilus machines until her first 
serve popped, Evert Lloyd finally beat 
Navratilova in January to halt a losing 
streak of 13. Then last month, in a stirring 
6-3, 6-7, 7-5 French Open final on her be- 
loved clay, Chris pulled square for the 
year, two matches apiece—almost even 
again lifetime going to Wimbledon. “I've 
reached her level this time,” Chris said, 
“as she once reached mine.” They have 
alternately lifted each other. “I made 
Martina more disciplined, She made me 
more physically fit.” Perennial Combat- 
ants Robinson-LaMotta or Ali-Frazier 
might have understood this relationship if 
they had fought 65 times and, like Mar- 
tina, one had won 33 and, like Chris, the 
other had won 32. “If not for her, I might 
have retired five or six years ago,” figures 
Chris, who anyway says, “I’m nearing the 
end.” Navratilova assumes, “Whenever 
she retires, I’m sure I'll follow shortly.” 

On Centre Court last week, they put 
down the flowers and picked up the cud- 
gels for the 66th time. Against the one- 
time queen of pitty-pat, Navratilova had 
to buck a new breeze to get to the net and 
usually was passed for her trouble. Evert 
Lloyd won the first set on its only service 
break. Martina broke her back once to get 
even in the second. Overpowered only on 
the hugest points of the last set, Evert 
Lloyd gave in eventually, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2 
‘Physically she’s in good shape,”’ Navrati- 
lova said to those who thought Evert 
Lloyd tired. Meaningfully she added, “I 
wore her down mentally.” 

Four consecutive Wimbledon champi- 
onships put Martina with Helen Wills 
Moody, and six happy finals out of six (five 
over Evert Lloyd) associate her with Su- 
zanne Lenglen. But asked to identify who 
her next great rival might be, Navratilova 
answered in a word that fixed two places in 
history: “Chris.” For the time being, Evert 
Lloyd was No. 2 again. —By Tom Callahan 
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The Fourth of July is for 
celebrating freedom, which is 
what the Rev. Sun Myung Moon 
did. His particular cause for 
joy: independence from US. 


; = 


Moon getting out 
authorities. Moon went into 


federal prison in Danbury, 
Conn., nearly twelve months 
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win 


ago after his conviction on | 


charges of income tax evasion. 
He claimed that the funds be- 
longed to the church and that 
he was a victim of religious per- 
secution. Released six months 
early for good behavior, the 
Korean-born founder and spir- 
itual leader of the Unification 
Church must still spend a 


All in the family: the Mitchums Bentley, Robert and Christopher 





month and a half asa resident | 


of the Oxford Project, an in- 
mate-rehabilitation center in 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Waving to re- | 


porters but refusing to com- 
ment as he emerged from pris- 
on, Moon, 65, was whisked to 
his estate in Irvington, N.Y., 
where he spent the day with his 
family and church officials, one 
of whom complained, “The 
fact that he is still not liberated 
is frustrating.” Moon is free 
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to resume his religious work, | 
though, as long as he is tucked 
in at Oxford every night by 10. 


A father who has been 
away 30 years returns to find 
he is resented by his grown 
son but is warmly accepted 
by his grandson. Not exactly 
a high-concept story line, but 
wait a second, here’s the 
hook: father, son and grand- 
son are played by three gen- 
erations of Mitchums. Robert, 
67. Christopher, 40, and Bent- 
ley, 18. Well, anyway, CBS 
liked the idea, and a TV 
movie, Promises to Keep, is 
set for the fall. Maybe blood 
is thicker than conversation. 
Grandpa Mitchum’s remarks 
on how it was to work with 
family (‘‘fine’’), interest- 
ing points about the film 
("We did it locally”) and 
Bentley's screen debut (“He 
did well enough”) are, to say 
the least, laconic. Christopher 
has played supporting roles in 
a few movies. Bentley is sup- 
posed to enroll at USC this 
fall, but ever since the film- 
ing, he has been interview- 
ing for other acting jobs 
Does that please his progeni- 
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tor? Says the top-billed Mit- 
chum: “I'm glad to see he’s 
making an honest living.” 


He falls through the air with 
the greatest of ease. “You know 
you're falling,” says Diver Greg | 
Louganis, 25, however much the 
layman thinks it looks like fly- 
ing. “It should look effortless,” 
observes Louganis. “The ‘poet- 
ic’ suggestiveness comes only 














from strength and how strong 
the jump is.” If that sounds like 
a dancer talking, it is—in an in- 
terview in the current issue of 
Ballet Review. Diving and 
dance “complement each oth- 
er,” says the Olympic gold med- 
alist. “The same type of muscles 
are involved.” Lately he has also 
been concentrating on starting 
a new career as an actor. “It’s 


not something I dreamed up | 


one Olympic morning,” says 
Louganis, who has studied act- 
ing for six years. So far he has 
turned down a few cameo tele- 
vision parts that sought to capi- 
talize on his celebrity. But even 
a dream role would not keep 
him away from his earlier loves. 
“There's no place I'd rather be 
than in the diving pool,” he says. 
“The pool is my sanctuary.” 
And dancing? “That's some- 
thing I'll do the rest of my life.” 


To judge from the kiss, they 
like wedded bliss. In fact 
Charles and Diana were osculat- 
ing all over the British tabloids 
last week. The princess award- 
ed her prince a relieved smack 
when he led his polo team to 
victory at a benefit match after 
his horse stumbled and nearly 
landed on top of him. The next 
day he lost, but fair maiden re- 
warded him nonetheless. As 
Britons sighed over their still 
astonishingly golden couple, 
someone did happen to notice a 
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From swan dive to Swan Lake: Louganis practicing his ballet moves 
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diamond ring given to Diana 
by Louis Gerard, a Paris jewel- 
er who sponsored the polo ben- 
efit on behalf of Birthright, a 
charity for unborn children. | 
After a press report describing 
the £10,000 gift appeared on | 
Diana's 24th birthday, a palace 

spokesman swiftly announced, 

“Given the fact that members 
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Diana and Charles puckering up 


of the royal family do not ac- 
cept gifts of this nature, it has 
been agreed with the owner 
that it be auctioned for Birth- 
right.” Gerard insisted that the 
whole affair was much ado 
about almost nothing. Said he: 
“To us it is like giving a bou- 
quet of flowers.” To some of us, 
anyway. — By Guy D. Garcia 
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in Brookline, Mass., a twelve-year-old with a chaw and an eleven-year-old dipping snuff 


Into the Mouths of Babes 


Increasingly popular smokeless tobacco is far from harmless 


© ean Marsee was just twelve years old 
when he picked up some free samples 

of Skoal and Copenhagen tobacco at a lo- 

cal rodeo. Dipping snuff was a popular 

habit at his school, especially among the 

athletes. And Marsee, a budding track 

star, quickly grew accustomed to the feel 
| of a juicy wad in his mouth and the slight 
head buzz that goes with it. By the time he 
entered high school, he was dipping his 
way through seven to ten cans a week 
Then in 1983, hissenior year, Marsee de- 
veloped a painful sore on his tongue. It re- 
fused to heal, and a biopsy showed it was 
malignant. Over the next six months, the 
from Ada, Okla., endured four 
operations, progressively losing parts of 
his tongue, throat and jaw. Neither the 
surgery nor searing radiation treatments 
contained the cancer. In February 1984, 
the boy voted “most valuable athlete” of 
a disfigured and skeletal 


leenager 


his class died, 


wraith 
Marsee’s horrible death is still an un- 
usual occurrence, but his fondness for 


smokeless tobacco” has become alarm- 
ingly widespread among American youth 
Once associated with lumberjacks, labor- 
ers and juice-spitting hayseeds, smokeless 
tobacco includes both the rough-cut 
chewing variety (Red Man, Mail Pouch 
and other brands, which are held in the 
cheek and munched) and 
finely ground moist snuff (Copenhagen, 
Skoal and the like, which are usually 
packed in between the lower lip and 
gum). In many states, it is illegal to sell to- 
bacco of any sort to minors, but the laws 
are difficult to enforce. Teenage boys, in 
particular, are turning to snuff in record 
numbers, inspired perhaps by TV ads fea- 
turing such athletic idols as Carlton Fisk 
of the Chicago White Sox and former 


occasionally 
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Dallas Cowboy Walt Garrison. The 
amount of snuff sold annually in the U.S. 
is up 60% since 1978. And while national 
figures on teenage use are not available, 
local surveys in Oklahoma, Oregon, Tex- 
as and Massachusetts suggest that be- 
tween 20% and 40% of high school boys 
are chewing or dipping. No less worri- 


some is the finding, in Texas, that 55% of 


young dippers started before age 13. Says 
an exasperated Ann Ballard, a high 
school teacher in Houston 
finding cups filled with brown spit littered 
about the classroom.” 


Teens seem to view 
smokeless tobacco as a 
healthier alternative to , ¥ 


smoking. “It can’t hurt you 
athletically like cigarettes 
can,” Al Lawrence, 18, of 
Taunton, Mass., reasons 
“Baseball players use it 
all the time.” But doctors 
say the facts are very dif- 
ferent. Dipping causes visi- 
ble damage “in as little as three to four 
months,” says Arden Christen, chairman 
of the preventive-dentistry department at 
Indiana University. The gums may re- 
cede, the teeth loosen, biting surfaces are 
abraded, and tough, white patches called 
leukoplakia may appear on the gums and 
cheeks. After several years the mouth can 
be devastated. Pat Stallings, 22, a Univer- 
sity of Texas senior and ex—Skoal dipper, 
required a gum graft from his upper to his 
lower jaw after his gums “had receded so 
far that you could see the bottom part of 
my teeth and the bone.” 

Recent studies bring more bad news 
for users. There is evidence that snuff 
raises blood pressure and, contrary to 


de 


what some ballplayers might think, that it 
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User's ravaged gums and teeth 





slows reaction time. It seems to be more 
addictive than cigarettes. “The nicotine 
level in the blood is higher in smokeless- 
tobacco users than smokers,” says Re- 
searcher Elbert Glover of East Carolina 
University in Greenville, N.C., who has 
found that some would-be quitters 
“couldn't even stop for halfa day.” 

The link to cancer, while less thor- 
oughly documented than for cigarettes, 
is increasingly clear. Doctors estimate 
that between 3% and 6% of the callus- 
like leukoplakia ultimately become ma- 
lignant. A major study jointly conducted 
by the National Cancer Institute and 
the University of North Carolina found 
that women who used snuff for several 
decades have nearly 50 times the nor- 
mal risk of developing oral cancer. De- 
clares Gregory Connolly, director of the 
dental division of the Massachusetts de- 
partment of public health: “There is a 
chemical time bomb ticking in the 
mouths of hundreds of thousands of 
boys in this country.” 

Connolly has led an antisnuff crusade 
that will culminate this week in an execu- 
tive order requiring a label (“Warning 
Use of snuff can be addictive and can 
cause mouth cancer and other mouth dis- 
orders”) on every package of moist snuff 
sold in Massachusetts after Dec. 1. Legis- 
latures in about a dozen other states are 
considering similar warnings as well as 
restrictions on advertising. Last month 
U.S. Surgeon General C. Everett Koop 
appointed a panel of medical experts to 
assess the risks of smokeless tobacco. A 
battery of major medical organizations 
has already called for federally required | 
warning labels and a ban on television 

commercials 
Lobbying on the other 
g side, the tobacco industry 

} Y * argues, as it has done in the 
past, that the case is un- 
proven. “I don’t question 
the motives of the experts,” 
says Michael Kerrigan, 
president of the Smokeless 
Tobacco Council in Wash- 
ington, “but they make 
great leaps in saying our 
product causes cancer.” Even if the indus- 
try manages to stave off tighter regula- 
tion, it faces another battle, this one in 
court. A $147 million product-liability 
suit brought by the Marsee family against 
the U.S. Tobacco Co., producer of 90% of 
the snuff sold in the U.S., may be the first 
of several snuff-related lawsuits. Betty 
Ann Marsee, Sean’s mother and a nurse 
by profession, hopes the November trial 
will help raise popular awareness of the 
dangers of snuff. Mothers in Ada, she 
notes, have already started to tack pic- 
tures of Sean on their refrigerators “in the 
hope that their kids are reminded of what 
can happen.” —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by David Finegold/Houston and 
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Timothy Loughran/Boston, with other bureaus 
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Explore the 
_ Twisted 
orld of the 


e know the enormity of what hap- 

pened. But 40 years later, how the 
Nazis grabbed power remains a compelling 
drama of conspiracy, mob psychology and 
behind-the-scenes maneuverings. 

Now, in a tour-de-force of research, chill- 
ing narrative and eyewitness photographs, 
TimE-LiFe Books takes you into the dark 
heart of Nazi power. 

You'll watch Hitler and his cohorts exploit 
the chaos of the Depression. You'll follow 
the early power-plays of the Brown Shirts... 
the fiasco of the Beer Hall Putsch...and 
marvel that they got anywhere at all. Then 
you'll see how the tide of events turned the 
Nazis’ way... 


From dozens of sources have come the 
insights, facts and rare photographs that tell 
the story from inside Hitler’s labyrinth of 
intrigue. The cast of characters is familiar... 
but never have their personalities been 
observed in such vivid, accurate detail. 


Goebbels, the astonishingly gifted propagan- 


dist. Himmler, bloodless chief of the SS. 
Goering, Hitler’s onetime favorite. And 


Martin Bormann, the faceless bureaucrat who 


shouldered almost everyone else aside. 
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From Hitler's private world at the Berghof 
to the Holocaust itself, The Nazis reveals how 
it happened. This profusely illustrated, 208- 
page volume is your introduction to WORLD 
Wak II, a series that has been acclaimed as 
the major photo-documentary of the pivotal 
episode of our century. 

If you decide to keep The Nazis, pay just 
$14.95 ($17.95 in Canada) plus shipping 
and handling. You can then receive other 
volumes in the series, one about every other 
month, always for a free examination. Keep 
just the books you want; cancel any time. 

Each volume in the WORLD Wak II series 









Eva Braun 
secretly collected 
candid photo- 
graphs of her 
days with Hitler. 
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offers the same wealth of unexpected infor- 
mation and wartime photography you'll find 
in The Nazis. Important reading you can 
begin by sending for The Nazis right now. 


3,000 war photos! 208 pages in each 
9%" x 11%" hardcover volume. 
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Computers — 


Brave New Piggy Bank 


The glories and glitches of electronic banking 


pe his home in Mill Valley, Calif., 
anytime between 6 a.m. and midnight, 
Attorney Gregory Dyer can use his per- 
sonal computer to check his balance at 
BankAmerica and transfer money be- 
tween accounts. With his lap computer, 
Larry Lape, a business executive, does 
much of his personal banking from hotel 
rooms hundreds of miles away from his 
hometown Huntington National Bank in 
Columbus. Without leaving his home, 
Page Stodder, a Cleveland investment 


been properly credited or call for an up-to- 
date listing of all the checks that have 
cleared. Ask a question about banking ser- 
vices, and the answer will be on the screen 
the next day. Bills from merchants who 
join an ever expanding roster provided by 
the bank can be paid electronically. “It’s 
the next logical step after the automated 
teller machine,” says Richard Kennedy, 
Citibank vice president of electronic bank- 
ing. “With ATMs on nearly every corner 
and PCs in nearly every house, you almost 
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banker, can use his PC to pay bills from 
82 different companies. Says Stodder 
“It’s faster than writing checks, putting 
stamps on envelopes and taking them to 
the mailbox.” 

For these and some 60,000 other com- 
puter owners, electronic home banking, a 
long-promised technology, has finally 
come of age. About 50 banks, including 
many of the largest, are competing vigor- 
ously to lure computer users into home 
banking, often by such inducements as 
free software, bargain-priced modems 
and reduced fees for access to the news 
wires. Betting on the trend, Chemical 
Bank and BankAmerica, two pioneers, 
last month entered into a joint venture 
with AT&T and Time Inc. to market 
banking and discount stock-brokerage 
services to computer-equipped house- 
holds across the U.S 

For fees that range from $5 to $15 a 
month, customers who apply for home 
banking receive floppy disks that enable 
them to link their personal computers via 
modem and telephone line to their bank’s 
computer. After punching in a secret pass- 
word, the home banker can display his cur- 
rent balances, confirm that deposits have 
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never have to go to the bank again.” 

For depositors weary of long lines or 
inconvenienced by traditional bankers’ 
hours, home banking should have an irre- 
sistible appeal. But even those Americans 
who already own home computers and 
modems have been holding back. Two 
years and $20 million after New York’s 
Chemical Bank launched its Pronto ser- 
vice, for example, only 21,000 of its 1.15 
million customers are using it. And even as 
new banks come on-line, a handful (includ- 
ing San Francisco’s Crocker National, Los 
Angeles’ First Interstate and Miami's 
Dadeland Bank) have quietly discontinued 
their electronic services. “It’s slow going,” 
admits Paul Ayres, a vice president at Co- 
lumbus’ Huntington National. “It’s one of 
those products customers aren't beating 
down our doors and demanding.” 

Why? Banks put part of the blame on 
consumers’ widespread resistance to new 
technology, especially when it involves 
changing the way their money is handled. 
Banks point out, for example, that two- 
thirds of their customers still shun the 
practical and convenient automatic teller 
machines. Then, too, many potential home 
bankers are apprehensive about computer 
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crime, fearing that some ingenious 14- 
year-old will electronically make off with 
their life savings. Janet Pruitt, vice presi- 
dent for electronic banking products at 
Shawmut Corp. of Boston, cites another 
drawback: “A PC sitting at your home 
won't be able to withdraw cash or make 
deposits.” For these transactions, a custom- 
er must still trek to the local bank branch 
or automatic teller machine. Moreover, 
many home-banking systems are still 
plagued by shutdowns and glitches. Com- 
plaints range from confusing instructions 
to payments that end up not with creditors 
but in electronic limbo. 

Perhaps the biggest problem is the 
bottom line. Most customers’ bill-paying 
needs simply do not justify the monthly 
fees. The average U.S. consumer writes a 
dozen checks per month. For his $8 
monthly fee, BankAmerica customer Pe- 
ter Hillen has been making an average of 
five computer payments. “Eight dollars is 
clearly too much,” says Hillen. “If I stop 
and think about it, it makes me mad.” 


he cost to the banks has been even 

greater, but they hope to recoup the 
millions of dollars spent setting up the sys- 
tems by signing up more and more home- 
banking customers. According to the 
American Bankers Association, it costs 
banks only from 35¢ to 50¢ to process 
each electronic payment, compared with 
from 50¢ to a dollar for every paper 
check, Also, as the number of home bank- 
ers (and ATM users) increases, banks will 
require fewer tellers behind windows, en- 
abling them to pare down their payrolls 
And greater efficiency can be designed 
into electronic banking systems. Today, 
when a home banker tells his computer to 
pay his $50 medical bill, someone at the 
bank must fill out a paper check and mail 
it to the doctor. Says Lisa Andrews of San 
Francisco’s Wells Fargo Bank: “The cost 
is still very high because you are manually 
processing those checks.” 

What augurs well for banking a la mo- 
dem is the hearty endorsement of most of its 
pioneer users, who tend to overlook the mi- 
nor deficiencies in the systems. Robert 
McDermott, who runs a construction ser- 
vice company, keeps five different accounts 
at Chemical Bank, including his money- 
market and retirement funds. “It makes 
juggling accounts more manageable,” he 
says. “You can be more daring.” Kathryn 
Dallam, a secretary at IBM, rationalizes the 
$12 monthly cost of her Pronto service, 
claiming that home banking saves her $20 
per month in stamps, envelopes and trans- 
portation costs. And Investment Banker 
Stodder blames himself, not the system, for 
electronically sending his cleaner $580 in- 
stead of the $55 for which he was billed 
Says he: “I'm just letting it ride by sending 
clothes over there to be cleaned until the 
credit is used up.” —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York and 
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Tales Credible and Inevitable 


THE IMAGE AND OTHER STORIES by Isaac Bashevis Singer 


Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 310 pages; $17.95 


hen Isaac Bashevis Singer's Collect- 

ed Stories appeared in 1982, his le- 
gions of faithful readers had cause to cele- 
brate and worry. On the one hand, the 
volume was an invaluable retrospective of 
the tales that had helped bring Singer an 
international audience and the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1978. On the other, 
collections imply finality, a summing up 
of past work because there may be noth- 
ing more to add. Might Singer, now 80, 
have exhausted himself or his imagina- 
tion? Was this hailing of previous accom- 
plishments also a farewell? 

The Image and Other Stories offers 22 
reassuring proofs of the laureate’s con- 
tinuing vitality. “The instinct to create re- 
mains as long as one breathes,” says an 
obscure Yiddish poet in one of these tales, 
and he obviously speaks for his author as 
well as for all the compulsive monologists 
who continue to pop up in and then domi- 
nate Singer's short stories. “Now listen,” 
commands Aunt Yentl, who is overheard 
telling three different anecdotes, and only 
the dull or the terminally uninterested 
could possibly disobey 

Singer's fictional world has long con- 
sisted of three main realms, and this 
volume is divided pretty much equally 
among them. Eight stories are set in Pol- 
ish villages or provincial small towns, 
where everyone knows everyone else’s 
business and gossip is the preferred mode 
of entertainment. “There were no secrets 
in Krashnik,” says the narrator of The 
Image. “People peered into keyholes and 
listened behind doors.” Thus when the 
marriage between a village beauty and a 
bright yeshiva boy remains stubbornly 
unconsummated, the odd reason why 
cannot long escape becoming common 
knowledge. As before, Singer's tales of ru- 
ral life reveal the complexities of so-called 
simple folk. In A Nest Egg for Paradise, a 
prosperous and pious Jew named Mendel 
falls victim, once, to the seductive appeals 
of his sister-in-law. He tries to hide his 
shame and suffering from the neighbors, 
but he brings his anguish to a rabbi in an- 
other village. “I've forfeited my share in 


the world to come,” he confesses. The rab- | 


bi congratulates Mendel and explains, 
“The Master of the Universe has plenty of 
paid servants, but of those who would 
serve Him for nothing, He has hardly any 
atall.” 

Another eight stories take place in 
Warsaw during the early decades of this 
century. A few of these, like The Divorce, 
relate the memories of a young boy whose 
rabbi father dispenses spiritual and practi- 


cal advice to the teeming neighborhood | 
around Krochmalna Street. Simply paying | 
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Isaac Bashevis Singer 


Excerpt 


a I will muddle through, 

one way or another. I 
have developed my own the- 
ory: Not all maladies must be 
cured. Often the sickness 
tastes better than the remedy. 
Iam forty percent deaf, thirty 
percent blind, sixty percent 
senile, but I can still read my 
lectures, repeat my old jokes, 
discern a beautiful face, listen 
to the many secrets that wom- 
en tell me on the morning af- 
ter my appearance while we 
drink coffee and munch toast 
with jam. And when they kiss 
me before I board the plane 
back home or to another lec- 
ture, I kiss back and tell them 
all the same words: ‘When you 
happen to visit New York 
City, come to see me if F ¥ 
I'm still alive.’ 


S¥MOML 

















attention to the people who come to the 
apartment for help trains the lad to be- 
come a writer: “I was interested in people’s 
talk—their expressions, their excuses for 
wrong deeds, and how they twisted things 
to suit themselves.” And he or someone 
very like him appears in other Warsaw sto- 
ries as an apprentice author, hanging 
around the Yiddish Writers’ Club, looking 
for work and the experience of life. 

He is seldom disappointed. Warsaw 
teems with the eccentric or inspired, all 
constantly on the prowl for a good listen- 
er. In The Bond, the narrator hears out 
Reuven Berger, a writer who confesses 
the secret behind his success with women 
when they get hysterical, he pops them, 
and it works. “Who knows,” he says, “per- 
haps slaps could be a cure even for some 
organic maladies.” In The Interview, Sing- 
er’s surrogate is assigned to write a maga- 
zine story on a renowned philosopher. 
When he meets Dr. Gabriel Levantes in 
his hotel room, he also encounters 
Machla, a poet who is trying to win a 
hearing for her book of erotic verses in 
Yiddish. The cub reporter witnesses a de- 
bate between body and soul. Machla: 
“Since every human being, without ex- 
ception, thinks about sexual relations 
from the cradle to the grave, how can po- 
etry ignore the subject?” Dr. Levantes 


“Every human being? I don’t think about 


it even one hour in a week. Neither did 
my great friend Professor Hermann Co- 
hen.” The young man finally gets his in- 
terview. When he leaves the hotel, he 
finds the poet waiting for him 


third batch of six stories is set in 

Manhattan. The man who narrates 
these bears a close resemblance to the 
Singer the world has come to know. He is 
a Polish immigrant who supports himself 
by writing stories for a small newspaper in 
New York City. His tiny but loyal audi- 
ence knows how to reach him, since he is 
listed in the telephone book. “I don’t hide 
from my readers,” he tells one of his ad- 
mirers in Confused. Why should he? They 
bombard him with fresh material. “I have 
an unbelievable story for you,” says an old 
woman he meets in The Secret. “A story 
like this happens once in a thousand 
years.” He agrees to listen but asks, “Do 
me a favor and make it short.” The result 
is brief and not unbelievable at all; in 
Singer’s hands, even a tale of accidental 
incest has a way of seeming not just credi- 
ble but inevitable. 

Nothing in The Image and Other Sto- 
ries quite matches such Singer short clas- 
sics as Gimpel the Fool or Yentl the Yeshi- 
va Boy. But the language, translated from 
the original Yiddish by the author and 
others, retains its vivid, vernacular fresh- 
ness. And Singer's central subject, the col- 
orful and infinite contrariness of human 
beings, shows no signs of running thin, ei- 
ther in reality or in this splendid addition 
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to a remarkable career. — By Paul Gray 





Books 





BERNARD SHAW: COLLECTED 
LETTERS, 1911-1925 

Edited by Dan H. Laurence 
Viking; 989 pages; $45 





al | his correspondence is getting intol- 
erable,” George Bernard Shaw 
complained to his diary in 1891. Sixty 
years later he was still grumbling and still 
corresponding. According to Editor Dan 
H. Laurence, Shaw “must in his lifetime 
have written at least a quarter of a million 
letters and postcards.” It was an incompa- 
rable output; only his ego was larger. 
In Volume III of the correspondence, 
a portion of the mail from 1911 to 1925 is 
on view, not all of it flattering. Here is the 
adman: “I never let a book go out without 
a full list of my works at the end, with 
prices and descriptions complete. . . and I 
| put it not only in the collected volumes, 
but in the single plays.” 

Here is the hec- 
toring muse of the 
theater, certain of ev- 
ery wink and diph- 
thong. For Pygma- 
lion, a road company 
Liza Doolittle is 
counseled on Cock- 
ney sounds: “Liar is 
lawyer ... Handker- 
chief is Enkecher . . 
Brute is not broot: it is 
brer-ewt. The utter- 
ance is slovenly and 
nasal, colds in the 
head being almost chronic in the gutter.” 

The political Shaw bombinates in the 
wings: “Socialism without compulsory la- 
bor and ruthless penalization of idleness 
and exploitation is nothing but a hopeless 
confusion of Socialism with Liberalism.” 
And the vegetarian is never far away: “I 
do not eat flesh, fish or fowl ... You can 
be Sancho Panza on any food provided 
there is enough of it. If you want to be Py- 
thagoras, you have to be more careful.” 

The two Shaws of greatest interest are 
the antiwarrior and the amorist. As Britain 
battles with the Kaiser's troops from 1914 
to 1918, nationalism mounts to a frenzy 
The playwright-polemicist refuses to be 
carried along. “War reduces us all to a 
common level of savagery and vulgarity,” 
he writes to a colleague, “but at least we 
can shew how foolish the whole business is 
even from the point of view of British and 
German Junkerdom.” In the hysteria of 
conflict this dual indictment earns Shaw 
the enmity of his countrymen. Friends cut 
him dead; libraries remove his books from 
their shelves. Still his letters refuse to com- 
promise, and their integrity discloses a 
man of abiding principle, a humorist who, 
perhaps for the only time, refuses to regard 
life as an inverted comedy 

For even in disappointed love, Shaw 
could never quite play the tragedian; the 
best he could manage was Pagliacci. 
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These are the years of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, the original Liza. Shaw was 
lured to her drawing room, Laurence 
notes, “at which time, by Mrs. Campbell's 
subtle contrivance, her bosom and his fin- 
gertips came into fleeting contact.” Shaw 
is instantly smitten; he confesses to a 


| friend, “I am on the verge of 56. There has 
| never been anything so ridiculous, or so 


delightful, in the history of the world.” 
The lovers’ correspondence, drama- 


| tized in 1960 as Dear Liar, is the quintes- 





sence of Shavianism. In matters of sex 
Shaw is fastidious to the point of repres- 
sion. He once flirted emptily with a writer, 
Edith Nesbit, who responded, “You had no 
right to write the preface if you were not 
going to write the book.” Mrs. Campbell is 
merely the latest, and greatest, of his vege- 
table loves. At first she is “a glorious white 
marble lady I magnify the Life Force 
for creating you.” But later, as she leans to- 
ward a more physical, less verbose rival, 
the beloved becomes an “infamous, vile, 
heartless, frivolous, wicked woman 
promise breaker, cheat, confidence-trick- 
ster!” The tantrum continues for decades 
When Shaw is 67, long after their separa- 
tion, a pseudofriendly communiqué in- 
forms the recipient that “God intended you 
to play the serpent in /Back to Methuselah} 
I wrote it for your voice.” 

Although these letters are addressed to 
individuals, they are also written with an 
eye on posterity. It is an audience that can- 
not fail to be diverted by the writer’s unflag- 
ging energy and curiosity. Nothing seems to 
escape his notice: he comments on James 
Joyce, boxing, psychical research, Antarc- 
tic explorers, airplanes, Zionism. He writes 
to everyone from Ezra Pound and Maxim 
Gorki to schoolboys and servants. But the 
same audience may be equally repelled by 
Shaw’s increasing windiness and inability 
to see beyond the self. By the end of 989 
pages, one finds considerable merit in Mrs. 


| Campbell's remark to her overeloquent ad- 


mirer: “When you were quite a little boy 
somebody ought to have said ‘hush’ just 
once.” — By Stefan Kanfer 


Notable 


HELP THE POOR STRUGGLER 
by Martha Grimes 
Little, Brown; 225 pages; $15.95 
Mas Grimes is an American mys- 
tery writer who up till now has for- 
sworn the traditional métier of her coun- 
trymen, the novel of action, in favor of 
dead-on English-village mysteries of the 
kind wrought by Britons a half-century 
ago. Her seven novels have all been 
named for actual pubs, most of them in 
the English countryside, and until Help 
the Poor Struggler they have involved a 
quirky trio: a stereotypically literary, sen- 
sitive bachelor detective from Scotland 
Yard, a fey, scholarly nobleman who has 
eccentrically given up his titles, and, usu- 
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ally, the nobleman’s meddling, Wodehou- 
sian aunt. That arch setup proved charm- 
ing in her early books but has worn a little 
thin, as Grimes seems to recognize 

Her new effort features a more pedes- 
trian detective along with her stock char- 
acters, a deadly earnest tone and a climac- 
tic burst of violence 
befitting its story of 
long-calculated re- 
venge. Although the 
setting remains Brit- 
ish, Help the Poor 
Struggler is rather 
an American novel, 
with brooding and 
cynical overtones of 
Raymond Chandler 
(“It wasn't the pale 
skin of a man who'd 
not seen enough of 
the sun. It was more 
as if one had put a paintbrush to an emo- 
tion—despair, desolation, whatever—and 
tinged it in that sickly whitish- 
gray”). Depth of characterization is not 
Grimes’ strong suit, but she produces vital 
word pictures and manipulates her plot 
cleverly for maximal suspense and 
surprise. 


Martha Grimes 


AUGUST PEOPLE 

by Ralph Graves 

Doubleday; 327 pages; $16.95 

j na socially conscious epoch, the fortunes 
of the fortunate seem irrelevant; in a 


time of ethnic narcissism, Wasps are out 
Yet as Ralph Graves’ canny, discerning 


| work proves, the novel of manners is far 


anima! life 


from obsolete, and the population of board- 
rooms and island beaches is as compelling 
as it was in the Age of Irony (circa 1950) 

The August People are 16 members of 
the Winderman family, gathering on some 
50 acres of prime land in the last full month 
of summer. No. 17 is on the way: Ellen, 
married into the clan, is pregnant. What 
she first sees is a family bound by ritual and 
affection, led by the 70-year-old paterfa- 
milias, Charles. But as temperatures and 
voices rise, unflattering revelations occur 
The internecine tennis matches are actu- 
ally contests of will: “Bryan, a fragile 18- 
year-old loser, walked to the net to shake 
hands with his uncle. Ellen was so proud 
of the open, pleasant look Bryan managed 
to maintain She knew how much that 
look cost." The wishes of Grandfather 
are, in fact, imperious demands; the 
grumbling about local workmen disguises 
arrant and irrational prejudice 

Is it too late for Charles to change? 
Will the townie Anthony Balto be allowed 
to attend the Big Party? Who will become 
the new head of the Windermans once the 
old man is gone? The answers are not as 
predictable as they appear, nor are the 
Windermans. Graves aptly demonstrates 
that the well-trodden ground of John 
O'Hara and J.P. Marquand can still sus- 
tain a surprising amount of plant and 
a 
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Law 





Rebuilding Jefferson’s Wall 


The court recesses after an unexpected turn in church-state cases 


onservative and liberal observers 

were agreed. Like it or not, the US. 
Supreme Court in recent years had 
seemed to favor some erosion of Thomas 
Jefferson’s sturdy “wall of separation be- 
tween church and state.’ Both sides ex- 
pected the trend to continue after the 
court scheduled new religion cases this 
term. But last week, as it recessed for the 
summer, the court confounded the 
prognosticators. For the third time 
in a month, the Justices took a 
tough stand against allowing gov- 
ernment and religion to mix. 

In a pair of 5-to-4 decisions, 
the court ruled that officials in 
Grand Rapids and New York City 
may not send public school teach- 
ers into parochial schools to pro- 
vide remedial or accelerated class- 
es for disadvantaged or bright 
children. Justice William Brennan, 
who wrote both majority opinions, 
concluded in the Grand Rapids 
case that by physically entering 
parochial schools, public school 
teachers are supplying not only a 
direct subsidy but also that “cru- 
cial symbolic link between govern- 
ment and religion” that the Con- 
stitution does not allow. The New 
York ruling will affect parochial 
school participation in a 20-year- 
old federal education program 
that aids remedial classes. Some 
183,000 of the 4.7 million federally 
assisted children attend private 
schools, most of them religious. 
Special classes taught by pub- 
lic school teachers in parochial 
schools will now have to end or be 
taught in other ways, perhaps off 
parochial school grounds in porta- 
ble classrooms or other facilities. 

The school decisions came just one 
week after the high court struck down by 
an 8-to-1 vote a Connecticut law that gave 
workers an absolute right to take their 
Sabbath day off, and four weeks after the 
court voted 6 to 3 to invalidate an Ala- 
bama law that allowed a moment of si- 
lence for prayer in the public schools. The 
Reagan Administration was on the losing 
side of all three disputes. Denouncing the 
court’s “fastidious disdain for religion,” 
Secretary of Education William Bennett 
complained that the latest rulings will 
make it “vastly more difficult to provide 
education service to some of America’s 
neediest schoolchildren.” Bennett's view 
echoed the lament of dissenting Chief Jus- 
tice Warren Burger, who wrote in the 
New York case that “it borders on para- 








hind programs that are just as vital to the 
nation’s schoolchildren as textbooks.” 

By any reckoning, the high court’s 
“parochiaid” rulings have walked, or 
wobbled along, a fine line, with public as- 
sistance to religious schools sometimes re- 
jected, sometimes approved. In certain 
circumstances, as Burger noted, a state 
may lend textbooks to parochial students, 





and it may pay their bus fare. In 1983 
the court upheld a Minnesota law permit- 
ting parents to deduct private school tu- 
ition from their state income taxes. The 
court's increasing tolerance toward state- 
church collaboration in general seemed 
even clearer when the Minnesota ruling 
was followed by two decisions allowing a 
publicly paid legislative chaplain in Ne- 
braska and a publicly sponsored créche in 
Rhode Island. 

The three opinions appeared to weak- 
ena major rule announced in the 1971 case 
of Lemon vs. Kurtzman. But in all the 
newest religion cases, the court forcefully 
reaffirmed its commitment to the Lemon 
test, which makes three demands on any 
religiously oriented legislation: that it have 
a secular purpose, that it neither advance 
nor inhibit religion and that it avoid “ex- 








cation of the test in the New York school 
case left officials in what dissenting Justice 
William Rehnquist called a “catch-22.” 
City school officials argued that they took 
special care not to advance religion by 
closely monitoring their remedial public 
school teachers. But this very monitoring 
process, Brennan concluded, created ex- 
cessive administrative entanglement. 

“The Lemon test is a lemon,” protested 
Forest Montgomery, spokesman for the 
National Association of Evangelicals. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, however, 
called the rebuilding of church-state sepa- 
ration a “welcome exercise in true conser- 
_ vatism.” A.E. Dick Howard, the 
= University of Virginia law professor 
who represented taxpayers chal- 
lenging Grand Rapids’ school pro- 
gram, acknowledges that the cases 
return the court to the mainstream 
of its own past decisions. But the 
close vote “shows there is much to 
be fought over with the next vacan- 
cy on the court,” he noted. “The 
majority of five includes most of the 
older Justices.” Says University of 
Michigan Law Professor Yale Ka- 
misar: “This is one of those never 
ending stories.” 

The religion rulings were 
among 31 handed down by the 
court in its final six decision days. 
Two other significant cases: 
> In a controversial opinion the 
court ruled 5 to 4 that it was an un- 
fair labor practice for a union to 
fine members who resign during a 
strike contrary to union rules. The 
ruling upheld an interpretation of 
the labor laws by the National La- 
bor Relations Board, which is now 
dominated by Reagan appointees. 
» Because the mentally retarded are 
often the victims of discrimination, a 
federal appeals court had ruled that 
laws affecting them are subject to a 
special level of judicial scrutiny, as 
are laws affecting minorities and 
women. By a 6-to-3 vote the Supreme Court 
rejected this approach. But in the specific 
case before it, the court struck down a zon- 
ing decision of Cleburne, Texas, to block a 
group home for the retarded, finding that 
“irrational prejudice” was involved. 

The court’s final weeks appeared to be 
somewhat less harried than in recent 
years. The total of signed opinions, 139, 
was down twelve from last term, suggest- 
ing that the Justices may be trimming 
their much-complained-of work load by 
the sensible expedient of deciding not to 
decide as many cases. The court's overall 
direction seemed slightly less conserva- 
tive. The religion cases were the most im- 
portant sign of that. Another indication 
was that the Reagan Administration, 
which last year had prevailed in 85% of 
the cases it entered, won only 79% this 
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noia to perceive the Archbishop of Can- | cessive entanglement” between govern- | year. —By Michael S., Serrill. Reported by 
terbury or the Bishop of Rome lurking be- | ment and religion. Justice Brennan's appli- | Anne Constable/Washington 
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Closet Sinatras and Madonnas at a Long Island party belt one out on Starmaker 


Song of Myself, on Tape 





Japanese sound-blending machines are making U.S. melodies 


Mi’ Americans are frustrated croon- 
ers who sing in the shower and war- 
ble along with their Walkman tapes. But 
aside from belting out the national an- 
them with the crowd in the bleachers or 
cutting loose with the congregation on 
Sunday, most have been too shy or too 
sober to sing in public. Now thousands 
of closet Sinatras and Madonnas are 
publicly vocalizing, thanks to a nifty 
electronic device from Japan called the 
karaoke 
The name means “empty orchestra,” 
but Americans are getting to know the 
device as music less one—the one being 
the amateur performer who sings along 
with the prerecorded music of profession- 
al instrumentalists in the background 
The machine then blends the sounds, and 
the result can seem as slick as an MTV 
sound track. In 1984 some 25,000 ma- 
chines from a handful of Japanese compa- 
nies were sold in the U.S., and J.C, Pen- 
ney and Sears now carry models in their 
catalogs. Karaokes, which range from 
$150 to $2,500, incorporate a cassette 
player, loudspeaker and microphone in a 
single unit. All a budding balladeer need 
do is adjust a few simple controls, start the 
tape of background music and sing along 
with the lyric sheet. Thousands of pop 
songs, from Rock of Ages to Jump, are 
available 
Neophyte entertainers seem drawn to 
the machines. “The teenagers love sing- 
ing Billy Joel and Bette Midler tunes,” 
says Musician Irene Regal, who with 
Husband Mike takes a Starmaker brand 
karaoke along to gigs at New York bar 
| mitzvahs and parties. Properly lubricated, 
adults like to giggle through a moonstruck 
| verse or two of a ballad. “It’s the only 
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| jay with Starmakers 


way to go,” says Cathy Ruggieri, 40, a 
hair stylist in Stony Brook, N.Y., who 
uses her $600 model at home and at her 
salon. “It makes you sound so good. I 
wasn’t that outgoing before, but now I’m 
not so shy.” 

Karaoke units are finding their way 
into other arenas. Some small churches 
employ them to give choirs a more in- 
spiring sound. Emotionally disturbed 
children at the University of Nebraska’s 
Psychiatric Institute work out problems 
by creating commercials and playing dee- 
At Songmasters’ 
Graceland Recording Studio & Singalong 
Shop, across the street from Elvis Pres- 
ley’s Memphis mansion, the machines 
have become as much a part of the 
scene as the “King’s” aging groupies, 
who tape their versions of Elvis’ hits on 
them. Finished tapes cost $9.95 a song 
Owner Gary Hardy woos reluctant pa- 
trons with his own versions. Says he: “A 
striking rendition of Teddy Bear usually 
does it.’ 

Whatever is doing it, Americans are 
ready to sing along. Three times a week, 
young patrons let loose to hot back- 
grounds at Carlos Murphy’s, a restaurant 
in La Jolla, Calif., where technicians en- 
hance the performances by projecting 
singers’ images on a giant video screen 
and playing applause tapes afterward. “If 
the sing-along machine were put in every 
nightclub, it would cut into psychiatrists’ 
business by 50%," says Ed Masterson, 
who produces the club’s sing-out. “It’s a 
tremendous release. You become some- 
one important, even if it’s only for a 
night.” And for an encore? “I did it my 
way,” of course By J.D. Reed. 
Reported by JoAnn Lum/New York 
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INTRODUCING 
A WAGON 
LIKE 
THERE’S 
NEVER 
BEEN 
BEFORE. 





It took Nissan to come up with a way 
of getting you around, designed for 
how you live today. The 1986 Nissan 
Stanza Wagon. From how you get in it, 
to what you get out of it, this wagon is 
unlike any youve ever experienced 
before. 

It’s the only wagon with sliding doors 
on both sides. Which not only makes 
the Stanza a cinch to get in and out of 
in a tight parking space...it also makes 
it a cinch to get to its 80 cu. ft. of cargo 
space. And to the extra seating provided 
by its optional jump seats. It’s powered 
by a 2.0 liter fuel-injected engine. And, 
with front-wheel drive, it handles as 
crisply as any car youve ever driven. 

It comes to you with a full array of 
standard equipment. From a state-of- 
the-art tilt steering column to an 
electronically-tuned AM/FM stereo. It’s 
aerodynamically stylish. Technologically 
modern. And logically right on the 
money. 

The 1986 Nissan Stanza Wagon opens 
up a whole new side to family transpor- 
tation. Your Nissan/Datsun dealer can 
show it to you today. If youre looking 
for innovation... The Name is Nissan. 


BE 
YOURSELF 











NISSAN 
INNOVATION 
STRIKES 














NEW 1986 STANZA WAGON. 
THE FIRST AND ONLY WAGON WITH 
DUAL SLIDING DOORS. 


THE NAME [IS 


NISSAN aia 
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Benefits of Membership. Membership 
in the Book-of-the-Month Club begins 
with your choice of 4 of today’s best 
books for $2. Because our prices are 
always lower than the publishers’ 
prices, you will save throughout your 
membership on the finest new titles. 
In fact, the longer you remain a mem- 
ber, the greater your savings can be. 
Our Book-Dividend® plan, for which 
you become eligible after a brief 
trial enrollment, offers savings from 
50% to 75% off the publishers’ prices 
on art books, reference works, clas- 
sics, books on cooking and crafts, 
literary sets and other contemporary 
works of enduring value. All Book- 
of-the-Month Club books are well- 
made, durably bound, quality editions; 
they are not condensed versions or 
cheaply made reprints. 

Asa member you will receive the 
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Book-of-the-Month Club News® 15 
times a year (about every 342 weeks). 
Every issue reviews a Selection and 
more than 125 other books that we call 
Alternates, which are carefully chosen 
by our editors. If you want the Selec- 
tion, do nothing, It will be shipped to 
you automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternates—or no book at all— 
indicate your decision on the Reply 
Form and return it by the specified 
date. Return Privilege: lf the News is 
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Treasures from the Jungle 








merica, say historians, was peo- 
pled by savages, but savages never 
reared these structures, savages never 
carved these stones.” So said John Lloyd 
Stephens in 1839 at the sight of the lost 


Honduran jungle. The pioneering Ameri- 
can archaeologist was amazed by the art 
objects that lay around Copan’s crum- 
bling pyramids and pal- 
aces. “Architecture, 
sculpture and painting, 
all the arts which embel- 
| lish life, had flourished 
in this overgrown forest; 
| beauty, ambition and glo- 
ry had lived and passed 
away,” Stephens wrote. 
“All was mystery, dark 
impenetrable mystery.” 

Since then, archaeol- 
ogists and anthropolo- 
gists have penetrated at 
least some of the mystery 
surrounding the Central 
American Indians, de- 
scendants of roaming Ice 
Age hunters, whose civi- 
lization reached a mag- 
nificent level of culture 
from 250 to 800 A.D., 
then inexplicably de- 
clined during the next 
| 500 years. The rain forest engulfing the 
Mayas’ monumental cities has long been 
cleared, making way for tour buses. The 
gigantic pyramids have been restored 
and, on some sites, wired for sound-and- 
light shows. But few Americans have ever 
observed the Mayas’ masterworks, 

That loss is now remedied by two ex- 
hibitions. “Maya: Treasures of an Ancient 
Civilization,” organized by the Albuquer- 
que Museum in New Mexico, is on view at 
New York City’s American Museum of 
Natural History. Next month it will move 
on to four other US. cities. A less ambi- 
tious but highly illuminating show, “Ce- 
note of Sacrifice: Maya Treasures from 
the Sacred Well at Chichén Itza,” drew 
crowds at the Science Museum of Minne- 
sota in St. Paul. It will move on to the 
Oakland Museum in California in the au- 
tumn and is scheduled to continue on the 
road in U.S. museums during the next two 
years. 

The exhibition in New York, which 
was coordinated by Maya Scholar 
Charles Gallenkamp, features objects of 
ineffable fragility and beauty. These in- 
clude six polychrome ceramic bowls ex- 
cavated over the past five years at Tikal, 
the largest of all the known ancient Maya 
Cities. Found in tombs at a site dubbed 
Mundo Perdido in the Petén jungle of 











The Fire God chortles over a skull 





Two superb shows retrieve the lost masterworks of the Maya 


Guatemala, these funerary vessels depict 
the underworld gods and beasts that 
haunted the Mayas. One bow! rests on a 
turtle swimming in a painted, stylized un- 
derground sea. Rising from the lid is the 


Maya city of Copan rising eerily out of the | symbol of resurrection, a long-beaked wa- 


ter bird. 
Also from Tikal are incense burners 
that reflect the Mayas’ grotesque imagin- 





ings of hell. The 14-in.-high Old Fire God 
is a satanic orange figure that holds out a 
human skull. Another censer represents a 
Maya lord whose throne is decorated by 
the long-nosed figure of the Cauac Mon- 
ster, who rules the Maya underworld. 

Unlike much of Maya art that cele- 
brates or serves gods, priests and lords, 
some of the lively figurines found on the 
island of Jaina mirror the life of ordi- 
nary folk. One peasant woman jauntily 
waving a big conical hat will look strik- 
ingly familiar to anyone who has visited 
the wretchedly poor Maya villages in 
modern Yucatan. 


he counterpoise to these exquisitely 

delicate objects is the 1,000-year-old, 
1,200-lb. limestone Chacmool, the cere- 
monial figure that is the very emblem of 
Maya civilization in its later phases. 
Found at the most celebrated of all Maya 
sites, Chichén Itza in Yucatan, the semi- 
reclining statue is a splendid example of 
the Chacmools found guarding the en- 
trances of temples. Typically, the male 
figure leans back on his elbows, pulls up 
his knees and turns a forbidding gaze on 
intruders at the sacred gates. A flat plate 


| poised on his belly is believed to have 


been a receptacle for the hearts of human 
victims in sacrificial rituals. 





Acache pot displays a figurine 





{el out of the murk. 





All 300 works in the St. Paul exhibit 
are also from Chichén Itza. They were 
selected from a collection of 30,000 sac- 
rificial objects that the Mayas threw 
into a 200-ft.-wide limestone sinkhole 
that was their sacred cenote, or well. 
The pieces—jade pendants, gold jewelry, 
wooden idols and painted jars—offer a 
peerless view of Central American aes- 
thetic traditions over an 800-year peri- 
od. Says the St. Paul museum’s curator 
of archaeology, Orrin C. Shane III: 
“The objects from the cenote are the 
single most important archaeological 
treasure ever recovered in the Ameri- 
cas.” Incredibly, nearly 
all the pieces were 
stored in the basement 
of Harvard University’s 
Peabody Museum in 
Cambridge, Mass., for 
75 years, until Shane 
and one of Peabody's 
Maya specialists, Clem- 
ency Chase Coggins, set 
out three years ago to 
organize the traveling 
exhibition. 

The sacred well, once 
regarded by the Maya as 
the abode of their gods, 
had been a place for pil- 
grimage from 800 to 1500 
A.D. Following the Span- 
ish conquest, the gold- 
greedy conquistadores 
heard gaudy reports that 
the Indians had thrown 
gold, jewels and young 
virgins into the cenote to propitiate their 
deities. Nothing was ever found until 
1904. Then American Archaeologist Ed- 
ward H. Thompson, working with a steel 
bucket appended to a simple boom and 
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derrick, and later with primitive deep-sea 
diving equipment, spent 
more than five years ex- 
ploring the _ sinkhole. 
Thompson gradually 
brought up gold bells in the 
shape of monkeys, sheet- 
gold masks, scepters, sacri- 
ficial knives and a multi- 
tude of other objects 
including an assortment of 
human bones, mostly of 
men and children. He 
shipped his discoveries to 
the Peabody Museum for 
safekeeping. A suit for the recovery of the 
objects brought by the Mexican govern- 
ment was not resolved in Thompson’s fa- 
vor until 1944. Then, when the works 
could be legally displayed, the Peabody 
had neither the room nor the funds for an 
exhibition. Never before seen by the pub- 
lic, this precious cache of Maya objects 
evokes some of the same sense of awe and 
wonder that assailed Thompson 81 years 
ago when he drew the first glistening jew- 
—By Patricia Blake 
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Gold Warrior 
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Theater 





Splash but Less Than Smash 


SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN Music and Lyrics by Nacio Herb Brown and Arthur 
Freed; Book by Betty Comden and Adolph Green 


t 1:30 p.m. last Wednesday, 
the producers of Singin’ in the 
Rain, daunted by poor advance 
sales and disheartening reviews, 
said they were closing. That deci- 
sion would have made the show, 
which had consumed well over $4 
million, the costliest one-night 
stand in Broadway history. About 
ten minutes later, however, as 
some 300 ticket holders were trick- 
ling into the 1,992-seat Gershwin 
Theater, Producers Maurice and 
Lois Rosenfield and Cindy 
Pritzker changed their minds. Said 
Maurice Rosenfield: “The others 
persuaded me the show deserved 
at least one more chance.” That 
night, the same melodrama un- 
folded. Only just before curtain 
time did the three backers decide 
to proceed with Singin’, a genial 
and generally faithful remake of 
the beloved 1952 MGM movie musical, 
| for a still sparse crowd of about 700. 
Then they vowed to go for broke. 
Believing they had an “audience show” — 
theater parlance for an entertainment crit- 
ics don’t like but the public does—they 
asserted they would invest an additional 
$1 million to pay for TV and print advertis- 
ing and to cover an expected shortfall be- 
tween operating costs and the box-office 
take. The show's creators accepted pay 


cuts. Rosenfield acknowledged that such 
eae 





_——— 


TV's long-sailing Love Boat; and Patti 
Steele MacLeod, 54, his wife of seven years 
whom he divorced in 1982; in Omaha. 





nual convention of Born Again Mar- 
riages, a religiously oriented group that 
works to reunite divorced couples. Singer 
Pat Boone and his wife Shirley were the 
MacLeods’ attendants 


ARRESTED. Sean Penn, 24, publicity-shun- 
ning actor currently filming Ar Close 
Range in Tennessee; on two counts of as- 
sault and battery after he allegedly at- 
tacked a photographer and a reporter 
who were stalking him and Fiancée Ma- 
donna; in Nashville. Penn was released 
on $1,000 bond. 


DIED. T.E. Kalem, 65, TIME’s drama critic 
since 1961, whose lively wit, humane 
judgment and gift for aphorism earned 
him the admiration of two generations of 
colleagues; of cancer; in New York City. 





At the finale: dancing in a downpour 


salvage tactics often fail: “Our target is a 
five-week trial run. But we will have to re- 
think things if we don’t see improvement.” 

Singin’ had been dogged by conceptu- 
al confusion. Was it to echo the movie, 
like an unrelated version that has been 
running in London for more than two 
years, or be new yet preserve the spirit of 
the original? The opening was delayed for 
more than a month while numbers were 
reworked and play “doctor” Albert Marre 


tightened draggy dialogue scenes. 


| REMARRIED. Gavin MacLeod, 54, captain of 


The couple remade their vows at the an- | 





Director Twyla Tharp, an able and 
idiosyncratic choreographer of modern 
dance but a theater novice, determinedly 
did not meddle with the film’s trademark 
moments. Said she: “Surely what we all 
most wanted was to see Lockwood [the 
lead character] flip umbrellas, 
stomp in puddles, douse himself 
under rain pipes, then as now.” 
= That decision proved right: the 
dancing in the downpour, which 
floods the stage with several tons 
of water, remains as lighthearted 
as Gene Kelly’s in the film. Yet it 
also stuns the audience with the 
danger of the slippery footing and 
the sheer spectacle of the flood. 
Tharp imaginatively transformed 
the film’s grand comic solo, Make 
‘Em Laugh, into a precision drill 
of mass slapstick. At weaker spots, 
she interpolated homage to ear- 
ly movie musicals. A second-act 
succession of novelties—animated 
wooden soldiers, balletic rag dolls, a 
brush-stepping horse—is nostalgic 
and charming. A faintly surreal 
French peasant sequence, which 
may be all a dream or drug-induced 
delirium, has a more brooding, 
spooky quality reminiscent of Cocteau. 

Slinkily costumed and swankily deco- 
rated in a blend of art deco and high tech, 
the show varies in energy yet looks so ex- 
pensive that when compared with other 
recent musicals, it amply justifies the 
steep price of Broadway tickets (a $45 
top). But it was fated to be compared in- 
stead with its brilliant progenitor. As exu- 
berant, entertaining and eye-catching as 
the remake is, this Singin ‘is not nearly so 
extraordinary. —By William A. Henry itt 








Milestones 





DIED. J.£. Wallace Sterling, 78, aggressively 
growth-minded fifth president of Stanford 
University from 1949 to 1968 who raised 
its national ranking from 15th to third in 
number of top-rated graduate programs; 
of cancer; in Woodside, Calif. A historian 
at the California Institute of Technology 
who was a regular CBS radio news com- 
mentator in the 1940s, Sterling became 
Stanford’s major modern builder, heading 
record-shattering fund drives ($300 mil- 
lion in 1972-77), increasing operating ex- 
penditures from $10 million annually to 
$108 million, expanding the faculty by 
170% and the student body by 40%. 


DIED. Willem A. Visser 't Hooft, 84, Dutch 
clergyman, theologian and ecumenicist 
who was the founding general secretary of 
the World Council of Churches from its 
formation in 1948 until 1966; of emphyse- 
ma; in Geneva. The lifelong crusader for 
Christian unity saw the W.C.C. go from 
135 denominations in 44 countries to 300 
in 90 countries. A crusty, rather worldly 
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theologian, Visser ‘t 
Hooft insisted that 
the council include 
churches in Commu- 
nist countries, in- 
creased the role and 
influence of African 
and Asian churches 
in the organization 
and pioneered an ec- 
umenical rapproche- 
ment with Rome, though his goal of 
bringing Roman Catholicism into the 
W.C.C. was never realized. 


DIED. James A. Dewar, 88, Continental Bak- 
ing Co. vice president who retired in 1972 
and who in 1930 invented the celebrated 
Hostess Twinkie, a sponge cake filled with 
sweet cream, beloved of schoolchildren 
and bewailed by nutritionists, that with 40 
billion sold has become the nation’s favor- 
ite snack cake; in Downers Grove, Ill. To 
critics, Dewar said, “I fed them to my four 
kids. Twinkies never hurt them.” 
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Essay 








he problem of evil has long been the province of philosophy 

Philosophy is not particularly interested in that question 
anymore. (Nor is the world much interested in philosophy, but 
that is another matter.) Journalism has taken up the slack. Un- 
fortunately, journalism is not terribly well equipped to handle it, 
principally because journalism is a medium of display and dem- 
| onstration. When evil is the subject, the urge to display leads to 
dark places indeed 

Last month, for example, it led to Osaka, Japan, where re- 
porters and photographers stood around while two men broke 
into the apartment of an accused swindler, murdered him with 
13 bayonet stabs, then emerged blood splattered to a press corps 
stunned, but not too stunned to keep the TV cameras rolling. It 
led to West Germany, where a couple of magazines, Bunte Illus- 
trierte and Stern, tried to auction off to other media bits of Men- 
gele, photographs, letters and other memorabilia. Finally, it led 
to Beirut, where during 17 days of astonishing symbiosis, televi- 
sion and terrorists co-produced—there is no better word—a hos- 
tage drama 

For journalism, as for the other per- 
forming arts, evil is a fascinating and in- 
dispensable subject. The question is how 
to fix on the subject without merging 
with it. For many arts, the solution is to 
interpose time: their reflections on evil 
are, for the most part, recollections in 
tranquillity. On television news, that pro- 
tective distance disappears 

No event has demonstrated the bi- 
zarre consequences of that fact quite as 
dramatically as the TWA hijacking 
There, under laboratory conditions, jour- 
nalism met terror, in a pure culture, un- 
contaminated by civilization. The results 
are not encouraging. Terror needed a 





partner in crime to give the event life. The media, television | to some solution, or at least some approach to the problem of re- 


above all, obliged 

Driven not by malevolence but by those two journalistic im- 
peratives, technology and competition, journalism will go where 
it can go. When it has the technology, it shoots first and asks 
questions later. For the correspondent bargaining for access to 
hostages, the important questions are Can I get the story/show? 
and Will anyone else? The question What am I doing? comes up 
after the tape has been relayed from Damascus, if at all 

As a result, others ask the question and produce a depress- 
ingly familiar list of findings: insensitivity to the families; exploi- 
tation of the hostages; absurd, degrading deference to jailers; in- 
terference with diplomacy; appropriation of the role of 
negotiator. (David Hartman to Nabih Berri: “Any final words to 
President Reagan this morning?’’) And finally, giving over the 
airwaves to people whose claim to airtime is based entirely on 
the fact that they are forcibly holding innocent Americans 

The principal defense against these charges is perhaps best 
called the cult of objectivity. Journalists are led to believe, and 
some may actually believe, that they only hold a mirror to life 
And mirrors can hardly be accused of bad faith. After all, the 
idea of neutrality inheres in the very word medium. There is a 
story out there to be got, and as Sam Donaldson, prominent 
preacher of this doctrine, puts it, “It’s our job to cover the story 

we bring information.” 

Not even physicists, practitioners of a somewhat more 
exact science, have so arrogant a belief in the out there. 
For 60 years, physics has learned to live with its Uncertainty 
Principle: that the act of observing an event alters 


Looking Evil Dead in the Eye 











the idea 


to resist 

And journalism, which shines lights at people, not electrons, 
does more than alter, It creates. First, out of the infinite flotsam 
of “events” out there, it makes “stories.” Then, by exposing them 
(and their attached people, ideas, crimes), it puts them on the 


its nature. Journalism continues 





map. “As seen on TV” gives substance to murder as surely as it 
does to Ginzu knives. The parade of artifacts is varied, but the 
effect is the same: coverage makes them real 
No one knows this better than terrorists. No one is more 
grudging in acknowledging this than television journalists. Their 
self-criticism takes place generally at the periphery. For exam- 
ple, the TV anchors were much embarrassed that reporters’ un- 
ruliness caused the first hostage press conference to be temporar- 
ily called off. (By terrorists, mind you.) But that misses the point. 
The real point is what they were doing when not unruly: blanket- 
ing American airwaves with shows choreographed by the cap- 
tors, with the hostages, under constant but concealed threat, act- 
ing as their spokesmen 
Another fine point was whether to 
Erun live pictures. Dan Rather said no, 
daverring that his network would not be 
shanded over to terrorists. This was in 
contrast to ABC, which had broadcast live 
interviews. But what purpose does it 
n serve to broadcast these interviews at all? 
elf the purpose is to show that the hos- 
“tages are alive and well, the tools of the 
¢print media—a still picture and a sum- 
Smary of what had happened—are per- 
fectly adequate. But that would be bad 
television. And that is exactly the point 
the play’s the thing. These terrorist pro- 
ductions are coveted for their dramatic, 
not their news value 
That realization might open the way 





ducing terrorist control of the airwaves. If much of the coverage 
is indeed not news but entertainment—bizarre guerrilla theater 
that outdoes Network—then television might quite properly 
place voluntary limits on it, as it does on other entertainments 
rs roadcast television imposes limits, strict but self-enforced lim- 

its, on explicit sex. Why not on explicit terror? There is no 
reason why all the news of a terrorist event, like news of a rape, 
cannot be transmitted in some form. But in the interest of decency, 
diplomacy and our own self-respect, it need not be live melodrama 

A few years ago, when some publicity seekers started dash- 
ing onto baseball fields during televised games, TV producers de- 
cided to discourage the practice by averting the camera’s eye. So 
now, the crowd roars at the commotion, and the viewer strains to 
see what it is all about, but cannot. Yet he accepts this restraint, 
this self-censorship, if you will, without complaint because it 
serves to avoid delays at ball games. Yet we won't do the same 
when the end is reducing the payoff for political murder 

If we did the same, the drama we would miss would no doubt 
be riveting. Evil is riveting. From watching Hitchcock we know 
of the perverse, and fully human, enjoyment that comes from 
looking evil dead in the eye. But when the evil is real and the suf- 
fering actual, that enjoyment is tinged with shame, the kind of 
shame one experiences when exposed to pornography. 

And like pornography, terrorist television, the graphic unfold- 
ing of evil on camera, sells. During the hostage crisis, network news 
ratings rose markedly. But this fascination has its price. Lot's wife 
fixed her gaze on evil and turned to salt. —By Charles Krauthammer 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY 
Is America being left behind? 


wenty-six countries now 

produce nuclear-generated 
electricity. Seven more plan to 
do so by 1990. 

In a competitive world mar- 
ket where abundant energy is 
a must, can America afford to 
fall behind in the very tech- 
nology we pioneered? 


With 94 U.S. plants now licensed 
to operate and 33 more being built, 
nuclear energy has become the 
second leading source of America’s 
electricity, behind coal. But not 
one future nuclear plant has been 
planned in this country since 1978, 
while at least 50 have been ordered 
in other parts of the world. 


Nuclear electricity 
is growing worldwide 


There are now more than 340 
nuclear plants producing electricity 
throughout the world. Japan, France, 
the Soviet Union, and now China are 
among the many nations committed 
to nuclear electricity as an economic, 
safe alternative to oil. 

In Japan, 28 nuclear plants operate 
already, and eight more are due to 
start producing electricity over the 
next three years, Japanese companies 
are designing advanced reactors and 
making it possible to gain the edge in 
nuclear energy technology. 

Over 55 percent of France's elec- 
tricity is nuclear-generated. It takes 
only six years or so to get a nuclear 


NUCLEAR SHARE OF 
ELECTRICITY, 1984 





Many countries are relying on more nuclear 
electricity to lessen their dependence on 
foreign oil. Source: International Atomic 


Energy Agency. 


plant built there, which is half the 
average time it now takes to build 
one in the U.S. 


A secure America 
needs a balanced mix 
of energy sources 


Our country has a lot more oil, natu- 
ral gas, and coal than either France or 
Japan. But oil supplies are dwindling 
and vulnerable to foreign disruptions. 


Natural gas is more valuable for other 
uses than for burning in power 
plants. And coal, which already pro- 
vides 56% of our electricity, can't be 
expected to do the job alone. 

What is best for the practical gener- 
ation of large amounts of electricity? 
The National Academy of Sciences 
has stated that “Coal and nuclear 
power are the only economic alterna- 
tives for large-scale application in the 
remainder of this century.” 


Nuclear energy for 
energy independence 


Through the growing use of nuclear 
electricity, countries all over the 
world are reducing their dependence 
on oil and strengthening their posi- 
tion in increasingly competitive 
world markets. They realize that a 
healthy national economy needs 
a secure supply of electric energy. 
Will we have to play a costly game 
of catch-up in the competition ahead? 
America runs the risk of doing just 
that—if we ignore the growing inter- 
national reliance on nuclear energy, 
and the reasons behind that growth. 
For a free booklet on America’s 
struggle for energy independence, 
write to the U.S. Committee for 
Energy Awareness, P.O. Box 1537 
(J1), Ridgely, MD 21681. Please 
allow 4-6 wecks for delivery. 


Information about energy 
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